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LETTERS FROM MR. BATEHAM. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER—AGRICULTURE IN MISSOURI—CITY 
OF ST. LOUIS—DEEP ARTESIAN WELL, &c. 


Owing to the low stage of water in the Ohio river, 
it was with much difficulty that the steamer Telegraph, 
on which we embarked from New Albany, succeeded 
in reaching the Mississippi; but after having gained 
that point there was no more danger of shoals or 
sandbars on our way to St. Louis. Our first view of 
the Mississippi river was from the upper deck of the 
noble steamer, as she rounded the point at Cairo, 
where the calm and clear waters of the Ohio are 
forced, as it seems, reluctantly to mingle with the 
turbulent and muddy waters of the great father of 
rivers. Our first impression was that the Mississippi 
was swollen by some recent freshet, so thatits waters 
were higher and more turbid than usual—but we were 
soon told that this was its usual summer condition, and 
that in rainy seasons the muddiness was much greater 
than now. This peculiarity of the water of the Mis- 
sissippi, 80 noticeable by travelers, is mainly derived 
from the Missouri river, which enters it a few miles 
above St. Louis—above which point the former river 
is as pure as the Ohio. 
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The soil composing the banks of the Missouri and 
the Lower Mississippi is mostly alluvial, and a fine 
sandy loam, which is easily washed away whenever 
exposed to the force of the current; hence numerous 
cha are constantly taking place in the position of 
the channels, islands, &c.—new banks, shoals and 
islands being every year formed by the materials 
brought down from where others have been removed. 
A striking example of this kind was presented to our 
view almost immediately after entering the Mississippi. 
There is an island several miles in length, just above 
the mouth of the Ohio, which is covered with a dense 

owth of cotton-wood and willow trees, about 20 feet 
in height, and perhaps 10 or more years of age. Near 
the upper end of this island is a bend of the river, and 
some slight change of the current seems to have re- 
cently taken place so that its main force now comes 
against the side of the island, where it is so rapidly 
carrying away the soil, that while passing a distance 








of half a mile on the steamer we saw at least twenty 
trees fall bodily over into the rolling flood; and we 
should judge that a very few weeks would suffice to 
remove the whole island, or enough of it to allow the 
main current of the river to pass over to the Missouri 
side, in which case it is probable a shoal will begin to 
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form on the Illinois side at Cairo, and the inhabitants 
of that place may some day find their city a mile or 
two up the Ohio, instead of on the bank of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Most of the land bordering immediately on the Mis- 
sissippi is too swampy or liable to inundation for pro- 
fitable tillage—though occasionally bold elevations or 


.|“ bluffs” oceur, on which are seen handsome dwell- 


ings or busy towns; and a few miles back from the 
river the country becomes rolling and is generally 
under cultivation. That portion of Illinois adjacent 
to the great river is mostly of the best description of 
land, and is well settled, including numerous thriving 
towns, especially above St. Louis. The same is 
true of a considerable portion of Missouri. We 
learn also that this region, like other portions of the 
west, is becoming more healthy as settlements and 
cultivation increase and the comforts of life become 
more easily obtained. Large accessions are now be- 
ing made to the population here, as elsewhere at the 
west, by means of the inducements offered to foreign 
immigrants to Jabor on the numerous railroads. 

The city of St. Louis_is remarkable for its beauty 
of location and commercial advantages, as well as its 
rapid growth and the enterprizing character of its citi- 
zens. Being near the confluence of the Missouri, I!- 
linois, and several other navigable rivers, with the 
Mississippi, it is the centre of trade for an immense 
region of territory which is rapidly becoming settled 
and productive; and when the railroads now in pro- 
gress shall be completed, the business and growth of 
the city must be vastly increased. The country im- 
mediately surrounding St. Louis is beautifully undula- 
ting and fertile, with an abundant supply of fine build- 
ing stone and coal within a few miles; and within 70 
to 100 miles are valuable mines of copper and iron, 
which will soon be extensively worked, now thaterail- 
roads are being constructed to them. In one place, 
about 80 miles digtant, @n iron mountain is said to ex- 
ist, something that near Lake Superior, which 
will afford an exhaustless supply of the best quality 
of iron. 

Our friend J. L. Gace, late of MeConnelsville, O., 
who has been many years in the iron business, has 
recently started a foundry in this city with a view to 
casting rail car wheels as his principal business; for 
this purpose he has been for several months testing 
the quality of the iron from the different mines of this 
country so as to secure the best for making his 
wheels, and he informs us that he has found none su- 
perior to that from the iron mountain of Missouri, 
though it requires to be mixed with some other kinds 
to make as perfect an article as he intends to furnish. 

“The Pacific Railroad,” as it is called, is now run- 
ning for some distance westward from St. Louis, and 
we took a short ride on it towards California. It is 
not quite certain as yet that this identical road will be 
extended to the Pacific, but the citizens ofthis region 
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are determined to have this the main trunk of such road 
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ish red apple, of pleasant flavor, less acid than the 
if possible, and at all events an important branch. Harvest, but not as large, and no earlier. Cherries 
Agricultural improvement has notes yet made rapid | do not thrive well here, excepting the Duke and Mo- 
progress in Missouri, owing doubtless to the more in- | rello varieties—the trees of the larger or Heart kinds 
viting character of the fertile prairies of Illinois and generally dying, as in portions of Southern Ohio and 
other western States, and the influence of Slavery in Kentucky, by the bursting of the bark near the root. 
deterring immigrants from the free States and Europe Pears grow well and bear freely, if not struck with 
from settling here. Indeed the latter objection is the blight; but this disease has been so common that but 
more common one urged against settling in Missouri | few persons plant them. Peaches grow rapidly, and 
by persons whom we have heard speak on the subject,’ bear well occasionally, but the crop is so uncertain 
and we greatly wonder that the intelligent citizens of that of late years few trees have been planted. This 
Missouri, so few of whom are slave owners, have not year the crop is quite full, and it may encourage plant- 
before this time taken measures to rid their fair State | ing again. , 
of the blighting influence of slavery. Asamatterof! Messrs. Sicerson & BroTHer have a large fruit 
mere pecuniary consideration, we are quite sure the farm and nursery, about 7 miles from the city, which 
advantage would be manifold greater than the value | we visited in company with Mr. and Mrs. Assorr, 
of all the slaves. Mrs. Gacz,(Aunt Fanny,) and one of the proprietors, 
A State Agricultura) Society has recently been or- who lives in town. The road and the scenery were 
ganized, with an appropriation of $1,000 # year, from very pleasant, the company agreeable, and the prem- 
the State treasury, to aid in defraying the expenses of ises more attractive and extensive than we had expect- 
Fairs; and it is designed to hold the first State Fair at ed to find. The whole farm comprises near 1,000 
St. Louis the coming fall; which, from the spirit now acres; about 100 of which is devoted to fruit orchard, 
manifested, we have no doubt will be quite successful, some of it beginning to bear, and 50 acres more is a 
especially as it is proposed to invite competition from nursery well stocked with fruit and ornamental trees, 
the surrounding States. Provision has also been made | many of them almost too large for sale. The busi- 
by the Legislature for a State Geological Survey, to, ness of this establishment has been quite extensive, 
be completed in two years, at an expense of $20,000. we learn, for a number of years past, although the 
This cannot fail to prove of great advantage. proprietors have not made it as extensively known 
The Valley Farmer, published monthly at St. Louis, through the papers, as we should think they would 
has done much during the past four or five years to find it for their interest to do. They are gentlemen 
awaken a spirit of improvement in this region, though | of high standing and integrity, and do not believe in 
its support hitherto has not been at all commensurate | long catalogues and windy advertisements, so much as 
with its merits. We found its editor (Mr. Ansorr) in| in good trees and plenty of them, at fair prices. They 
good spirits, however, willing to persevere in his la-| have about 20 acres devoted to strawberries for the 
bors in the hope of a good time speedily coming; in| market, which they find quite profitable, having but 
which hope we trust he will not be disappointed. We little competition in the business, and realizing on an 
also made the acquaintance of the editor of the Mis- average $1 # gallon for the fruit. There are about 
souri Republican, (Col. Cuamsers,) whom we had long nine miles of Osage Orange hedge planted on this 
known by reputation as an able advocate of improve-| farm, some of it old enough to form a protection 
ments generally in the Great Valley. His paper is| against cattle, and most of it well trimmed, though 
now in its 3ist year, and its broad pages present to| not sufficiently to render it as close near the ground 
the mind a graphic picture of daily life in this stiring | as we should desire, where small animals are expected 
city and the world at large. |to run. One important object which is expected here 
Of Seed and Implement Stores there are several in| to be secured by this kind of fence, is, to protect sheep 
St. Louis. The oldest and largest we believe is that from the attacks of dogs. We called the attention of 
of Messrs. Pranr & Co., the principal partner of Ohio sheep farmers to this subject a few years ago, 
which is an enterprising son of New England, and| and have no doubt that this mode of protection can be 
has filled his ample floors with almost every kind of| made perfectly effectual. 
new and valuable inventions pertaining to agriculture,| There are a number of extensive Manufactories at 
that the Universal Yankee Nation has produced. He St. Louis, but we have not time to speak of these, 
is at present much occupied in showing the farmers| except to mention that most of the Castor Oil used in 
how to use reaping and mowing machines, which are | this country and some others, is made here, at the Oil 
fast coming into use throughout this region and the| and White Lead Works of the Messrs. Bow, which 
entire west. | we visited. The Castor Beans are produced mostly in 
Horticulture does not seem to receive much atten-| Southern I!linois, and are sold here for about $1.25 ? 
tion on the part of the citize re; most of them| bushel. Of course this business cannot be very largely 
being too much absorbed in th iness and specu-| extended, unless some new use should be discovered 
lation to find time for such recreations; though there 





are some exceptions, and first among these is THomas 
ALLEN, Esq., who had already become known to us for 
his devotion to this science, but who we were sorry to 
find was absent on a journey. The city markets ap- 
pear well supplied with good vegetables and fruits, of 
which there is not as yet so great an abundance as 
with us, nor do we find as general a disposition to 
plant fruit trees among the farmers of this region as 
we should expect to see, now that nurseries are to be 
found near almost every western city. 

At the charming residence of Capt. BrssExx, about 
four miles from St. Louis, we found a good apple or- 
chard and fruit garden. Capt. B. has devoted much time 
and attention to fruit culture, and treated us with the 
first ripe apples of the season, consisting of Yellow 
Harvest and Carolina June varieties. The latter sort 




















is not much known in Ohioas yet. It is a small, dull- 





for the oil; and we learn that at the price hitherto 
given for the seed, the crop is not found very profitable. 

The Sugar Refinery of Messrs. Betcner & Bro- 
THER, is the most remarkable manufacturing establish- 
ment in St. Louis, owing to the vastness of its busi- 
ness, and the amount of capital employed. Eleven 
years ago, we are informed, it turned out about 1,000,- 
000 tbs. of refined and loaf su #° year; and it 
has gradually increased wntil the present year it is 
expected to produce over fifty million pounds! This is 
mostly consumed in Ohio and the other South-western 
States; and the effect of this establishment has been 
to materially reduce the price of sugars, especially 
throughout the west. 

A Deep Artesian Well is being bored for Messrs. 
Betcuer’s Sugar Works, for the purpose of ring 
a supply of purer water than that of the river or ordi- 
nary wells. This well has now reached the extraor- 
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dinary depth of 1750 feet, without fully accomplishing | varieties completely adapted to all local circumstances; 
the desired object, and it is designed to continue boring | we can read this plainly in the history of nearly all 
till it reaches at least two thousand feet! The work is | our native fruits. As a general thing, their culture is 
performed by a steam engine, attended by three men; | most successful in the region of their origin. Some, 
and is continued night and day. The drill or sinkeris | like certain genera of plants, are confined to narrow 
3} inches in width, and the rods or poles are each 33} | limits, beyond which they do not appear to prosper; 
feet long, attached together by screws. This well | others admit of a greater diffusion, and adapt them- 
has already cost over $10,000. A full stream of water | selves to a greater variety of circumstances. 

issues constantly from the surface, which is strongly| We find the most forcible illustration of this in the 
impregnated with salt and sulphur. Most of the bor-|case of northern and southern fruits. The Fameuse, 
ing has been through lime rock and shale of different Pomme grise, and some other apples of the north, are 
degrees of hardness. The rate of progress in boring | best in the coldest latitudes, and fail as they go south, 


is, on an average, about 4 feet P day. ‘until they become worthless before they reach the 
St. Louis, June, 1853. M. B. B. | Mississippi. So with southern fruits; like the Rawles’ 
pike ath eae > oeemnenal | Janet, Tewkesbury Winter Blush, &c., that succeed 

RAISING FRUITS FROM SEED. only where the seasons are very long; and are entirely 


: | worthless in the north, where the spring opens about 
We know of no subject on which we can more | the first of May, and autumnal frosts come as early as 
profitably offer a few observations at this time of the ‘the first of October. We believe the Porter and 
year than that of raising fruit from the seed. We) Baldwin are no where so good as in Massachusetts; 
are every year ransacking foreign countries for new | the Newtown Pippin is the best on Long Island and 
varieties; we are not satisfied with what we have, and the Hudson; the Spitzenburgh in New York, &c. 
we never shall be. It is in the nature of man to| Aside from the unquestionable facts of the case, it 
seek for novelties; and it is well, on the whole, that it | jg clearly natural that this should be so. A variety 
is so. We shall not say a word against this, but we springing up from seed in any given locality, is, in the 
wish to commend to people’s attention the abundant | course oF its production, endowed with a constitutional 
means which nature has placed within our reach to vigor and habits adapted to that locality in a particu- 
produce new varieties here, at home, or on our soil. | Jar manner—just as men are more at home in the cli- 
Shall we neglect these! We hope not. There | mate and mode of life of their native country, than in 
seems, fortunately, at the present time, a disposition any other, and are, in a measure, proof against local 
in the public mind favorable to the improvement of | diseases that strangers would immediately fall victims 
home resources in a gardening sense, and the raising |to. This is all in strict conformity to the wise har- 
of seedling fruit is certainly one of the most impor-|monious laws that regulate and govern all Nature, 
tant. Just enough has been already done to show |animate and inanimate. 
what we may do, and afford us encouragement to pro-| Now, we are an important people—a “fast” people, 
ceed. Dr. Kirtland’s cherries, Dr. Brinkle’s raspber- ito use a current term—and we are quite loth to em- 
ries, and many varieties of strawberries, all of much bark in any thing that does not promise immediate 
merit, are recent additions to our lists of fruits, raised |results. Our young men now-a-days greatly prefer 
from seed in the simplest manner, without any regard | hazarding their lives for the chante of securing a lump 
to the niceties of hybridization; so we can count upon |of California gold, to working a fortune patiently but 
fifteen or twenty first rate American seedling pears, surely out of their paternal acres. To such people, 
and every ae can boast of its favorite and pecu- ‘raising new and fine fruits from seed, where, perhaps 
liar seedling apples, some of which, and indeed many | not more than one in ten thousand may be a prize, is 
of which have a national reputation, all grown from | a slow business, and any thing we may say will prob- 
chance seedlings. ‘ably fail to convince them that it is not quite so slow 
Now, in fruit growing it is of the highest impor- as they imagine. But we shall try, nevertheless. 
tance that every man cultivate such varieties as are| Suppose, for instance, we wish to produce some 
best adapted to his soil and climate. One of the|seedling strawberries; we take the finest berries of 
great problems which pomologists now-a-days are |the best kinds we can procure; they must be perfectly 
endeavoring to solve relates to this very point. As ripe; we either wash the seeds out of the pulp, or we 
botanists have divided the surface of the earth into | crush the berries and spread out pulp, seeds, and all 
zones of vegetation, each of which is characterized by | to dry. We then sow either the clean seeds, or dried 
a peculiar flora, by the prevalence of certain trees, | pulp and seed, in light earth, and by autumn we have 
and shrubs, and plants that flourish there, and there | nice plants. These we protect during winter with a 
only; so in fruit culture it is believed necessary to covering of leaves, next spring we plant out into 
map off this great country of ours, embracing such a beds; the following season they will bear, and we 
variety of climate, into pomological zones, in each of | will be able to see whether we have gained a prize or 
which certain fruits will succeed better than else-\ not. Raspberries, currants, and gooseberries, are 
where. On this pomological chart, which our Ameri-| managed exactly in the same way, and will frait in 
can Pomological Society, if it live and thrive, willone the same time. This is not a tedious process. Three 
day appoint a commission to draw up, we shall see | or four years enables us to arrive at some results with 
clearly defined the exact limits of successful cultiva-| these small fruits, and very important fruits they are. 
tion of our Bartletts, Seckles, and Virgaleieus, our New- Now it would take 9s long as this to raise a colt fit for 
town Pippens, Baldwins, and Spys; and this will cer- | market, and a first rate new strawberry, currant, or 
tainly be a most interesting and valuable map; but it |raspberry. is worth two or three good colts at least, 
may be a long time yet before it be completed, or be- | and it might be, half a dozen. 
fore we shall have collected the great mass of facts| Peaches are easily raised from seed, and come 
and statistics which the execution of the work will quickly into bearing. Every one knows how to raise 
demand. peaches from seed. The fresh pits may be transfer- 
Meantime, we must urge our fruit growers, both |red at once from the pulp to the ground; and in three 
professional and amateur, every man or woman, every | or four years it will yield fruit. Pears and apples are 
boy or girl, who can obtain seeds of fine fruits, to | more tedious; but there is a way to manage these to 
plant them and rear them into bearing trees. We |obtain early results. Suppose, now, in 1853 we col- 
think it scarcely admits of a doubt but that this is the | lect seeds of the finest apples and pears; as we take 
true way—we had almost said the only way to obtain !them from the fruits we place them in sand or earth 
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until we have done collecting; we then plant them 
in fine, well prepared earth. Next spring they will 
grow, and in the autumn of 1854 we shall have year- 
ling plants. While yet in leaf we select the most 
promising subjects—such as show in their features the 
greatest degree of refinement; then, instead of wait- 
ing for these to bear, which would not happen for ten 
years, perhaps, we graft or bud from them into bear- 
ing trees—dwarfs, if we have them—and in two years 
or so we will fruit them. Plums and cherries are 
managed in the same way. 

Now we think that no reasonable person who has) 
patience enough to wait for the ordinary seed time and | 
harvest, could call this a very tedious process. Aside | 
from the advantages which it offers, the raising of| 
seedling fruits is full of instruction and intensely in-| 
teresting, as every one can testify who has given it a) 
trial. e shall have more to say on this subject| 
hereafter.— Genesee Farmer. 


HORSE TRADE IN NEW YORK. | 


There is probably stable room enough for fifteen 

hundred horses on four blocks, between Second and 
Lexington avenues and Twenty-third and Twenty-fifth 
streets. The old Bull’s Head stables have been en- 
larged, until they cover a space from Twenty-fourth 
to Twenty-fifth sts., 66 by 200 feet, with an addition, 
22 by 100 feet, with room for 200 horses, and are of- 
ten full. We have never found less than 125 in the 
stables at any of our visits. The building is one-story, 
with lofts for hay and grain, and while open during 
the day is well ventilated, but not sufficiently so at 
night, and this is the case with all in the street, and 
though kept clean as possible, no absorbant of am-. 
monia is used, and hence, as we think, comes the) 
troublesome opthalmic disease, called the “ pink eye,” 
so prevalent at times in this street, among horses fresh 
from the country. .A free use of plaster would add 
much to the health of horses, if it did not entirely 
prevent that disease. 
. The stables owned by Northup & Post, nearly op- 
posite the above, are five in number, forming a hand- 
some two story brick edifice, 80 by 130 feet, with room 
below and above for 230 horses. We are told that 
the rent of these stables is worth $2,000 a year. 
Mr. Northup is one of the oldest dealers in the street. 
He tells us he was here 18 years ago, when there 
were very few buildings about the neighborhood, and 
that he continued to visit the street occasionally sev- 
eral years afterward, with a few horses, and thinks 
that perhaps one might have been sold then to 100 
now, and that prices did not average half what they 
have this year. The quality of horses, too, waa quite 
inferior to the present stock 

Although these two are the largest separate stables 
in the street, Maeauly can put up more horses than 
either, His several stables occupy 9 lots, 25 by 100, 
and hold 300 horses. The average number on hand 
is about 170. There are 15 other stables in the 
street, which hold from 5 to 75 each. We found on 
one occasion, 998 horses for sale, besides private and 
livery horses, in this short portion of one street. 

Averaging the sales at 450 # week, at $150 each, 
which is below the mark estimated by those in the 
trade, and the amount will be $67,500 # week, or 
$3,510,000 # annum—a little item in the commercial 
transactions of this city, not entirely unworthy of 
notice. 

We hope there are some of the croakers still living, 
to read our remarks, who predicted the ruin of farmers 
and destruction of their trade in cattle and horses, 
when the far-off “ outside barbarians” began to send 
their stock from the Holland Purchase and Western 
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Reserve, to glut this market. Perhaps they have 
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heard also of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and Arkansas, and their boundless pastures; but 
perhaps they have not heard that notwithstanding one 
constant stream of cattle and horses pouring in from 
that great region of rich soil and cheap land, the mar- 
ket is not yet glutted, and prices never rated so high 
before as they have the present season.—JV. Y. Trib. 


QUANTITY OF GRASS SEED TO AN ACRE. 


Eps. Onto CuttivaTor :—I saw it stated in a Cin- 
cinnati paper, and that by one who pretended to be 
qualified to enlighten others on the subject treated of, 
that in seeding ground for grass, eight or ten pounds 
of clover seed should be used, together with one peck 
of timothy seed; and furthermore the writer states 
that if timothy is sowed alone one half bushel should 
be used. There is a large farmer in the vicinity of 
Wheeling, Va., who cuts about two hundred tons of 
hay annually, he has told me that his rule is to sow one 
bushel of timothy seed, on eight acres of land. One 
other large former in the same neighborhood has told 
me that one bushel for eight acres was his practice. 
I have followed farming about forty years and my uni- 
form practice has been to put one gallon of timothy 
seed to the acre, and when clover is sowed with timo- 
thy I put on about two quarts of timothy and two of 
clover. I have now a meadow containing sixteen 
acres of timothy and clover, which I think is equal to 
any in Licking county. I have shown it toa number 
of practical farmers and they all say that the grass is 
thick enough. This meadow was seeded as above 
stated. 

The writer here alluded to, gives it as his opinion 
that the spring of the year is the best time to sow 
timothy. Here again he is in a gross error, timothy 
seed sowed in the spring, will not take one time out 
of three, that is according to my experience. 

When the farmer has sowed his wheat crop and 
finished harrowing, then is the precise time to sow his 
timothy seed, before any rain has falled. Seed sown 
after a heavy rain will not come up; after the ground 
has been severely pelted were you to put a bushel of 
seed to the acre you might even then fail of having 
your ground well set with grass. I think it is this 
way that people are so deceived as to the amount of 
seed to be used. Respectfully Lp. 

Pataskala, July, 1853. . P. ATKINSON. 








New Seepuine Raspserries.—I am raising several 
thousand raspberry plants from seed. I was induced 
to try this experiment from finding among my Fes- 
toltfs, that I imported from England, a very few plants 
that bore fruit of very large size. Going East a few 


| days after I saw them,I visited a market garden, where 


there were one thousand or more plants of the same 
variety, the fruit of which was sent to New York for 
sale. And I discovered among them some 20 plants 
having fruit of extra size. Thisled me to believe that 
most of the plants imported from England were seed- 
lings; and I paid an extra price for selected fruit from 
these plants. I ooo the seed in boxes in the grape- 
house, and shall transplant them into the open ground 
in a few days, and will from them have a full crop of 
fruit next season, and shall from them expect some 
fruit of extra size and to find some of hardier character 
than the parent plants. The Fastoltfis often injured 
if not covered in the winter. The raspberry will be 
found a valuable fruit to raise for sale. I am also 
raising plants from seed of two other varieties that I 
found in private ens, East, not in general cultiva- 
tion; one a seedling, the other a native of Virginia 
and said to be ever-bearing. N. Loneworrtn. 
Cincinnati, May 28, 1853. 
[ Western Horticultural Review. 
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DM. has had to come in for its share of the wet sheet 
wim sitgocsing: the exhibition of eaplomante at py ep te Bag rly Pye lbp pre wed 
ooster, last month we ran over to Stark County to oes . i 
see how wa, looking. A well settled district | C°™®* at (+ and filled wras ones we yore 
is that from Wooster to Massillon, by the old road, wenil te ©>.5 a an paw coer: 7 7,mee 
ow whieh friend Canmt took us in his buggy ; and yon nding to Me Pen.» ~ eigenen ey geal 
not only. at Dalton, but alse at West BrookGeld and °2Veting ® substance that when added to modeling 
East Greenville, and it afforded us no small satisfac- a .;) a |g bo -on renders the “ee on 
by he the farms looking so tidy and prosperous. Noung a modelling 5 renee thie ante ~ I 
Cultivator. ny ae | designate a clay prepared in such a manner that it 
THE MASSILLONIANS never stand still. Capital and on ae hem Me ay gues am Prod Seq long 
al - dae Por rn ' wana pering the clay, not with water alone, but with a con- 
tion in the West. Labor -—skillfal well Greeted la- |centrated solution of glycerine. The theory of this 
bor is the mainspring of Massillon; her mechanics and | ‘Teatment is obvious. Glycerine being a substance 
manufacturers will become x provers of ineigence "worl Luis never dis, hence ley mined with 
cay seen bere gare = pe peer, | that many sculptors to whom he has sent specimens 
Leber. y papa | of this soft clay, have used it with complete success.— 
No panes ¥ we set foot in this place than we | Annals of Stience. s 
were chartered for a drive in the carriage of Father - rp TA 
pitaay to ~ fine old mansion a short distance north aA . — ee ee 
rom town. Here every thing is in good order, both, To add to the interest of the approaching Fair, an 
in and out of doors, which is just what might be expect- | to afford the ladies of the county and others who may 
ed under the presiding genius of Mrs. Wales. Adjoin- be in attendance from a distance, an opportunity of 
ing this is the school and farm of the Rotcu Insri- displaying their agility on horse back on that occasion, 
TUTE over which our friend Dawxey and his Lady have |a number of liberal gentleman have raised a purse of 
Wales hod agnie dentnd aa ietrcas sao toch, pesuge| no. tw the bpsaianmaie silen,an to taane-taaes gamed 
us in town, w passage , , 
with J. S. Kerty and Lady in a visit to the beautiful in reigninga single horse or a span of horses in har- 
plains of Estramadura. This is the domain upon which |ness. We append a list of the premiums and the 
Messrs. Wetts & Dickenson herded their famous | names of their generous donors: 


flocks of imported sheep and here several of their orig-| §. Harbaugh, Pittsburgh, a fine gold watch, $80,00 
inal fixtures are still standing. The present genera- Paul & Pritchard, New Lisbon, one shaw], 20,00 
tion may shear the golden fleece from the progeny of | Weaver & Butler, riding bridle and martingale, 15,00 
those noble flocks, to bring in which brought bank-|§, Watson, New Lisbon, 15,00 
ruptey upon their enterprising proprietors. The rural | Cornwell & Heaton, Salem, a riding cap, 12,00 
residence of Judge Kelly is exceedingly beautiful, but W. B. Travis, New Lisbon, a Bay State shawl, 12,00 
he has left it for a time, for a home in the city, where | D. Harbaugh, New Lisbon, landscape engraving, 10,00 
he can enjoy the benefit of good schools for his chil- | J. Seetin, 








ew Lisbon, a gold breastpin, 10,00 

dren. J. F. Benner, New Lisbon, gold pin, brilliant set, 8,00 
Gen. Dwicut Jarvis has taken possession of a beau- | f. Phillips, Salem, Lady’s riding whip, 6,00 
tiful knob some half a mile south of town, where he | §. Brooke, Cleveland, a fine gold pin, 5,00 


has fitted up a residence in a style of elegance and | 
convenience rarely to be met with. The Gen. has a 
Croton aqueduct of his own, having brought a plenti- 
ful supply of pure water in stone-ware pipes, a distance 
of near six thousand feet; this plays in several foun- 
tains about the splendid mansion, and is made useful 


J. Custard, New Lisbon, a fine gold garnet ring, 5,00 
C. H. Helman & Co., New Lisbon, a fine shawl, 5,00 
M. H. Shultz & Co., emb. lawn dress pattern, 5,00 
Dr. Parker, New Lisbon, a gold ring, 5, 


The regulations governing the female equestrian 








for stock and domestic purposes; and passing to the 
foot of the hill, again throws up a beautiful jet in front 
of the residence of Kent Jarvis, Esq. The utility of 
stone-ware for water pipes is well set forth by a letter 
from Gen. Jarvis in the Cultivator for May ist, 1851. 

There is some very fine stock about Massillon ; the 
old premium horse Napoleon Morgan, together with 
other stock, of cattle, sheep and chickens, are to be 
found in possession of Messrs. Bacon, one mile south 
of town. Gen. Jarvis also has a pair of brood mares 
which were adjudged the best on the ground, at the 
State Fair in Cleveland; and from one of those he 
has acolt from Napoleon Morgan, upon which he 
stakes high ; but we should rather postpone a verdict 
on that colt at present. There are also several famous 
sheep flocks in this vicinity which we regret our time 
did not allow us to visit. | 


Humm Cray ror Scutrrors.—Every body who has | 











performance are exceedingly liberal, and we should 
not be surprised at seeing an “army” of competitors 
equal to that (in spirit and valor at events) which con- 
tended for the honorsWf the ring during the sporting 
games of ancient Greece. We copy the following 
regulations from the published minutes of the Society: 

“ Competition will be open to all ladies (except pro- 
fessional,) no matter where there residence, whether 
in or out of the county, or State. Competitors, 
however, must have their names and residence re- 
gularly entered at the office, and their number at- 
tached to their horse’s bridle, respectively, they will 
also be required to pay $1 each, to the treasury, as an 
entering fee.” — Wellsville Patriot. 





Want or Lasorers.— The Milwaukee Sentinel 
states that, in the vicinity of that city. and throughout 
the State of Wisconsin, there is a great demand for 
laborers in the harvest field, and much difficulty is ex- 
perienced by farmers in obtaining the necessary help. 


been in the habit of visiting sculptors’ ateliers, must We hear that as high as 14 shillings and two dollars 


have been struck with the lugubrious appearance of |a da 


the clay models enveloped in so many winding sheets. 
Every representation, whilst existing as clay models, 





y has been offered and paid for cradlers. 





Learning is preferable to riches, and virtue to both. 
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HINTS TO FOWL-BREEDERS, It is the opinion of many people that hens will not 


lay as many eggs in a season when no cock is allow- 
ed to run with them, but this is not so. I kept 200 
hens on Long Island, some years ago, during 1 year, 
without any cocks, as an experiment, and I found no 
difference in the number of eggs produced at all, nor 
in the desire of the hens to incubate. It is said that 
eggs produced without impregnation, will keep good 
much longer than those that are impregnated. This 


The best nest boxes are those that hide the hens 
from sight when we are passing near them. This 
rule applies to our common breeds much more than to 
the large Asiatic fowls, the latter being more domes- 
tic in their habits, and not easily frightened from their 
nests. 

It has been recommended by experienced breeders, 
to construct the boxes, so as to admit the fowls on the 
back sides, and have lids hung on hinges on the top of 
the tier, to be raised up to examine the nests. This 
plan has its advantages and disadvantages. It affords| 
a quiet retreat for the fowls, but does not allow the | 
breeder to see at a glance whether all is right therein, | 
as he should be able to see, when his hens are incu-| 


bating. It sometimes happens that two fowls crowd); Eprrors Curtrvator:—From your extract from Dr. 
into one nest by mistake, and if it be the nest of a) Nicnots’ Journal, we learn that he has @ Female 
sitting hen, serious results often happen in the de-| Boarding School at Port Chester, 28 miles from New 
struction of eggs, as I have before stated. Again, it) York, where the physical development, as well as the 
is a question whether permanent or moveable boxes! intellectual improvement of the pupils go hand in 
are best. I use both kinds, but give the preference to| hand, “ like twin roses on one stalk.” “A school of 
the latter—the moveable ones. For the large breeds, | health, strength, beauty, grace, and true refinement of 
[ construct them 15 inches in diameter, each way,and | life and feeling;” to which is superadded the study of 
from 8 to 12 inches high, with the fronts sawed out) true science and sound philosophy. But passing over 
obliquely from each upper corner, towards the centre | the programme of studies and exercises, we come to 
down within 6 inches of the bottom; thus affording | the bill of fare, which for dinner is in two courses 
ingress without obliging the hens to hop down, which| without meat; composed principally of vegetables: 
our large breeds. cannot do without danger of break-| potatoes, peas, beans, beets, turnips, parsnips, 
ing the eggs. Furthermore, some of them cannot get! squashes. &c., with fruits, puddings, eggs, and occa- 
into a nest one foot high, without considerable effort | sionally fish.” 

at flying up, when a common, native hen would hop} If Dr. Nrcnors could successfully introduce this 
up with the greatest ease. | wholesome bill of fare into the great luxurious city of 


subject is worthy the consideration of those who fur- 
nish eggs in large quantities.—Miner’s Poultry Book. 





- oO ee 
LETTER FROM SAMUEL WILLIAMS. 
FEMALE EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT—HORTICULTURE 
—FRUIT CULTURE. 











For our common, native hens, I make the boxes| New York, what a revolution it would effect in the 


about 1 foot square, both in diameter and height. 


| health and longevity of the people. 
I place my boxes 6@8 feet apart, but one must have | industrial revolution it would produce. 


Again, what an 
Horticulture, 


a commodious fowl house to allow so much space, if| and fruit culture, then, would hardly be of less impor- 


he keeps a large number of fowls. 
yards and houses, one for each breed. 
The general rule is to allow about 10 hens to 1 cock, 


I have several 


yet more hens may sometimes be allowed with safety, | 
when we are not particularly anxious that every egg | 


should be impregnated. In breeding very valuable 
fowls, fewer pullets to each male, is the safer way. I 
have at present 4 Brahma Pootra roosters to 20 pullets, 
but I find them rather too amorous, and I shall have to 
take away 1 or 2 of them. 

As it is not always convenient to keep each breed 
separate in the fall and winter, when the hens are not 
laying, the question is, how long can we allow our 
fowls to run together promiscuously in the non-breed- 
ing season, with safety? 

It is the opinign of many experienced breeders, that 
an impregnation lasts no longer than during the peri- 
od of laying one single litter of, € » and thatif a 
hen be removed at the expiration of laying her litter, 
and placed with a cock of her own pure blood, that the 
chicks produced thereafter will have no impure trace, 
though the hen previously ran with an impure cock. 
I do not admit that this is true, but I am convinced 
that some trace of impurity will extend to the second 
and third litter after that laid from connection with 
an impure blooded cock. 

Last season I received a trio of Guelderland fowls 
from G. H. Bacheler, Esq., of Lynn, Mass., one cock 
and two pullets. He informed me that the pullets had 
run with cocks of other breeds, and added, that a few 
of their first eggs would probably be a little impure; 
but I found that a trace of impurity ran in their eggs 
through two litters at least. 

The best way is, undoubtedly, to be able to keep 





tance, than agriculture; an easy, delightful, invigora- 
ting employment, well adapted in most of its details 
to female hands. The whole rural region about New 
York for fifty miles or more, would be but a garden or 
a fruit yard, enlivened and beautified now and then by 
a border dedicated to Flora. The million of needle 
women now toiling in the unwholesome air of cities 
from morn till midnight, to obtain a morsel of bread, 
would here find healthy, remunerative labor. *T is 
true that the hungry, neglected, long-worn soil, stands 
in piteous need of amendment, but the city and its 
living outcrop can alone furnish, if properly saved, all 
the required organic elements to make the whole re- 
gion productive; then that great boon from the Islands 
of Peru, guano, a compact, concentrated fertilizer, 
better suited to the purposes of vegetable nutrition, 
than any thing Chemistry can produce, or man invent. 

Who knows but the recent invention of the Sewing 
Machine may yet prove the means of changing the 
labor and ameliorating the hard condition of that long 
suffering class, known as the sewing women of the 
cities; and that the day will soon come when the Song 
of the Shirt will only be sung by those who will have 
outlived the day and age which now gives dramatic 
vitality to that song. The prejudices against the 
physical exercise of women, as conneeted with out- 
door labor, originates perhaps in the usual coarseness 
of that class of females who now work in the open 
air. But methinks that such employment is not by 
any means incompatible with a picturesque and even 
neat toilet, by which the finest complexion may be 
protected and even changed from pale to ruddy fair, 
while all those physical ills incidental to sedentary 


| fixed effeminacy, the curvature of the spine, constipa- 


the different breeds distinct and separate the entire | tion, sick head-ache, &c., &c., will be among the af- 
year; but when this is not done, they must be sepa- flictions of rhe past. I asked a farmer last. winter 
tated before any manifestations of intimacy between , how he contrived to have his apples so much larger, 


cocks and pullets takes place. 


fairer, and freer from worms than those grown by his 
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neighbors. “ My wife,” said he, “ attends to the fruit 
trees. She scours the apple trees with strong suds, 
syringes the peach and cherry trees; she will not let 
an insect live if she can help it.” As I knew that 
this woman was a thoroughly practiced housewife, I 
could but feel that her respectability was positively 
increased, by her masterly care of the fruit yard and 
the garden. 
Waterloo, N. Y., July 11, 1853. 
ws Rewer em ot acs 


TEACHINGS OF THE YORK EXHIBITION. 


It must be particularly instructive to Americans, 
because it will furnish them with evidences of a skill 
in many branches of creation beyond their own, and 
of models of workmanship which are superior, pre- 
cisely in those points in which their own are most de- 
ficient. Nv one, we presume, will push his national 
predilections so far as to deny that in the finer char- 
acteristics of manufacture and art, we have yet a vast 
deal to learn. Stupendous as our advances have been 
in railroads, steamboats, canals, printing presses, ho- 
tels and agricultural implements—rapidly as we are 
growing in excellence in a thousand departments of 
design and handicraft—astonishing as may be our 
achievements, under all the difficulties of an adverse 
national policy—adroit, ingenious and energetic as we 
have shown ourselves in those labors which have been 
demanded by the existing conditions of our society, 
we have yet few fabrics equal to those of Manchester, 
few wares equal to those of Birmingham and Sheffield, 
no silks like those of Lyons, no jewelry like that of 
Geneva, no shawls like those of the East, no mosaics 
like those of Italy. But, in our rapid physical im- 
provements—growing as we are in prosperity, in pop- 
ulation, in wealth, in luxries of all kinds—these are 
the articles that we ought to have and must have, to 
give diversity to our industry, to relieve us from de- 
pendence upon other nations, to refine our taste, and 
to enable the ornamental and elegant appliances of 
our life to keep pace with our external development. 
Mere wealth, without the refinements of wealth—bar- 
baric ostentation, prodigal display, extravagant self- 
indulgence—can only corrupt morals and degrade 
character. But the cultivation of the finer arts re- 
deems society from its grossness, spreads an uncon- 
scious moderation and charm around it, softens the 
asperities of human intercourse, elevates our ideals, 
and imparts a sense of serene enjoyment to all social 
relations. Our common people, immeasurably supe- 
rior to the common people of other nations, in easy 
means of subsistence, in intelligence, as in the ster- 
ling virtues, are yet almost as immeasurably behind 
them in polished and gentle manners, and the love of 
music, painting, statuary, and all the more refining 
social pleasures. 

These Exhibitions, then, which make us acquainted 
with the superlative arts of other nations, cannot but 
be highly useful to us. But they have also another 
use—a moral, if not a religious use, in that they teach 
us so powerfully the dependence of nations upon each 
other—their mutual relations, and the absolute neces- 
sity of each to the comfortable existence of all the 
rest. There is hardly an article in the Crystal Palace 
to which the labor of all the world has not in some 
sort contributed—hardly a machine which is not an 
embodied record of the industrial progress of the 
world—hardly a fabric which, analyzed, does not carry 
us to the ends of the earth, or which does not connect 
us intimately with the people of every clime—with 
the miners who tortured its raw material from the 
dark cave, or the diver who brought it from the bottom 
of the sea—with the solitary mariner who shielded it 
from the tempests—with the poor, toil-worn mechanic 
who gave it form or color, or with the artist who im- 
parted to it its final finish.—V. Y. Tribune. 
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CROPS IN BELMONT COUNTY. 

The past month has been well employed; the farmers, 
assisted by mowing and reaping machines, have prin- 
cipally secured their harvests. The yield this year is 
not an sverageone. The Hessian flies have had their 
reign of destruction. The wheat crop, which our 
county in other years yields so abundantly, this year 
will fall one-third behind the average of past crops. 
The summer has been very dry, and consequently all 
summer crops are light. Oats are extremely short; 
corn and potatoes have suffered much, and unless co- 
pious rains come soon, they will be considered poor 
pay. Pasture is burned out, and stock suffering. 
Flower gardens, the pride of our homes, have not es- 
caped the general destruction—the annuals in partic- 
ular, have failed to yield their usual charms; and the 
monthlies opened their eyes but once, and drew back 
as from the breath of a desert sirocco. But the de- 
stroyer has been checked in the past week. Several 
showers have changed the face of Nature. Belmont 
county with all this is a beautiful garden, when com- 
pared with many other parts of the country. 

One of the most prominent features of our county, 
is the improvements in Agricultural implements. 
Manual labor is fast being exchanged, for mechanical 
progress is the orderoftheday. But this is easily ac- 
counted for, from the fact that nearly every farmer 
takes an agricultural paper. Among others, the Cul- 
tivator is a welcome messenger to many of us. 

Respectfully yours, Davip THorsuRN. 

Belmont County, July, 1853. 








FEEDING BEES. 

In No. 40, Vol. 8, of your valuable paper. I discover 
you again state that bees make 2 tbs. of honey from 
1 of sugar, and I have seen it stated by scientific men, 
and men of note in the world, that bees would con- 
vert sugar or molasses, &c., into pure honey. Now I 
wish to state that the idea is wholly erroneous. 

The best food for bees, aside from honey itself, is a 
thick syrup made of refined loaf sugar, of which a 
middling sized colony will remove from 3 to 4 tbs. in 
24 hours. Let this be done in the fall season, and 3 
months thereafter examine the comb into which it is 
placed, and you will find pure grained loaf sugar in- 
stead of honey—and just the same result will be found 
by feeding your “six cent brown sugar.” Take 1 bb. 
of brown sugar and make of it a syrup, and when ta- 
ken into the hive it will weigh 2 tbs. heavier than it 
did before the feeding, but there is not 2 ibs. more 
honey, but 2 tbs. of syrup placed in the comb, and 
upon examination 3 months thereafter it will be found 
to be grained sugar;»but the same colony will not re- 
move but little over half as much of this as they will 
of the loaf sugar. But the best feed is the honey it- 
self. I have known a large colony to remove from 6 
to 8 tbs. of honey from pans in 12 hours; thus you 
may see from the quantity of syrup taken up, it is im- 
possible that it should undergo any considerable change 
in the stomach of the worker. A bee will fill its 
stomach from the pan in from 30 to 50 seconds, and 
empty it in less time, hence it is evident that the 
whole theory, with regard to the capacity of the bee 
to change the nature of the substance taken into the 
honey stomach or sack, is false, and to show you the 
confidence I have in the truth of the above statement, 
I will agree to give $100 for a stand of bees that will 
converf sugar into pure honey, such as they get from 
white clover or flowers in general. H. L. Eanes. 

Union Village, Warren Co., O.—Scientific Amer. 


Op Horses should be driven by old people. Till 
_ you have the rheumatics yourself, Pow cannot properly 
‘ sympathize with the spavins of other people. 
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Evcenia,—the best unprofessional rider in the world— 
carries both rein and whip in the right hand, while in 
full career. For leisure riding, upon a gentle horse, 
where there is little holding in to be done, we have no 
doubt but that a lady can ride more at her ease with 
the rein in her left hand, and her arm at rest. 


Sueer 1x Portace Counry.—It will be seen by 
advertisement in this paper that our friend D. P. Pond 
of Ravenna, is in the market with some of his fine 

We are glad to see our own sheep breeders 
coming into market, for we believe the time has gone 
by when it will pay to “ go east,” and buy five hun- 
dred dollar Bucks, for our common flocks of sheep. 


| Unless a farmer has a stock of large, well formed 





__| ewes, he will gain little by the introduction of a mon- 


| ster buck, while he stands a fair chance of running 
| his flock into a race of ill-shaped kangaroos. Bucks 


~~~ | can now be had of many of our sheep raising farmers, 


Mr. and Mrs. Batenam have been leisurely jaunt- 


ing in the West, and at this present writing are prob- | 


ably enjoying the A nite atmosphere of Macki- 
nac, whence after satisfying themselves with ruralizing 
they propose to proceed immediately home, where it is 
likely they will arrive in season to greet our readers 
in the next number of the Cultivator. 


Onto AcricutturaL Report For 1852.—In an- 
swer to many inquiries as to when the Agricultural 
Report for last year will be out of press, we can only 
say that it is but fairly commenced. The copy from 
the Corresponding Secretary was given to Messrs. 
Oscoop & Brake, State Printers, about the 16th of 
June, with instructions to proceed with the work. On 
the 4th of July, the Recording Secretary delivered the 
Records, and the probabilities are, that the work will 
not be ready for distribution before the middle of Sep- 
tember. Facts are stubborn things, but some folks 
are stubborner than facts. 


Txost Frower Seeps.— We learn with regret, | 


‘for from ten to fifty dollars, which will, we believe, 
return a fairer profit on the investment than can be re- 
alized from those of much higher pretensions. Mr. 
Pond’s, Victor, clipped 9 3-16 lbs. well washed wool, 
| gross weight before washing, 156 lbs. 


| Meprna County Sxeer—Apam Turner of Sharon, 
has furnished us with a list of weights trom his sheep 
| register, as follows : 
| French and Spanish buck “ Sweepstakes,” 3 years 
old, fleece 9 lbs. 8 ozs., carcass 115 lbs. Ewe, same 
| blood, age as above, fleece 7 Ibs. 8 ozs., carcass 65 lbs. 
Average of 3 Leicester sheep—1 buck and 2 ewes— 
fleeces 4 Ibs. 3}0zs., carcass 63 Ibs. 1040zs. 4 year- 
ling bucks, fleece 5 Ibs. 1 0z., carcass 70 Ibs. 12 ozs. 
|21 two-yearlings, fleece, 3 Ibs. 5 2-21 ozs., carcass 
47 lbs. 4 12-21 ozs. 
These sheep were in ordinary keeping, and washed 
before shearing. 


A FEW DAYS ON WESTERN RESERVE. 


from various quarters, that many varieties of the flower) Last week found us gliding up on the C. C. & C. 
seeds which we obtained at so much expense and Railroad, by moon light, and so smoothly did the mid- 
trouble from England this season, have failed to vege-| night train bear us along, that our pleasant dreams 
tate. Of those of our own planting but few came up,| Were scarcely interrupted in the operation of going to 
but as we did not give them the best attention we | Sleep in the Columbus Depot at ten o’clock and wak- 
charged the failure upon the unfavorable season ; but | ing up in the Forest City at six. 

learning from others that they have likewise failed From Cleveland we had occasion to go as far as 
where we know they have had the most skillful culti.) Ravenna on the C. & P. Railroad, which does a good 
vation, we are disposed to believe that the seed itself\ business, albeit they make us pay full fare on this road, 
was wanting in vitality. | a practice we hope to see reformed, in our individual 
case! especially as Mr. Duranp is a gentleman. 





Tre New York Crystat Parace, was formally 
opened on the 14th of July last,in presence of a large 
and select audience, to which State seals, epaulettes, 
white cravats and plethoric purses, were the chief 
passports. We have no right oF disposition to com- 
plain because Labor was not represented or recog- 
nized upon the platform; the Crystal palace was in- 
tended for a great show, and we have no doubt will 
furnish a satisfactory entertainment to its many thou- 
sand visitors. We shall hope to look among its won- 
ders sometime during the month of September. At 
this time the building is far from being finished and 
many articles designed for exhibition have yet to be 
unpacked and arranged. The work is said to be pro- 
gressing with great rapidity. 

Lapies Ripinc — Hoipine Tue Rerns. — Since our 
remarks on this subject, we have received many sug- 
gestions from our fair friends in various quarters, both 


of assent and dissent to our method of holding the | 


bridle rein. Now we wish to say that we are opposed 
to finalities, in politics,religion or = horseback Hiding, 
and have before said that we have seen very good riders 
practice all the various methods. The riders at the 

eat Hippodrome in New York, c the rein in the 
eft hand and the whip in the right, while the Empress 


_ Going to sleep in the luxuriant valley of the Scio- 
| to and waking up on the Western Reserve, exhibits a 
\striking contrast in the appearance of vegetation. 
Every thing looks short. Corn, oats, grass, look d 
and scant; and yet there does not seem to be a posi- 
| tive failure of any of these. Wheat, which with us 
had been harvested some three weeks, was here just 
going into shock, the crop was but just gathered. 

At Ravenna after invading the sanctum of our 
friends of the Whig and Star we fell in with E. P. 
Brainard, Esq., who treated us to a ride of half a doz- 
en miles, to visit our friend Gen. McInrosu of the 
State Board, at Shalersville ; where we arrived, op- 
portunely, just in time to give the Gen. a practical 
lesson in the art and mystery of putting on a load of 
hay; and for which service, we—the Col. and Esq. 
Brainard—had a free ticket to Mrs. Mc’s tea-table. 
The Gen. has perched himself ag a commanding 
| eminence, whic gives him a noble view in all direc- 
| tions ; but his chief care at present seems to be be- 
| stowed upon a magnificent flower garden, which is in 
a blaze of beauty. Returning nextday to Cleveland, 
_we found the whole Editorial and Railroad world, as 
far to the south-west as Louisville and Indianopolis, 

moving in 
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A Granp Excursion to Niagara, and being sup- 
plied with a card of invitation, (thanks to Bro. Bou- 
Ton of the Plain Dealer,) we concluded to go. The 
history of this expedition—so magnificent and com- 
plete in its arrangements—has been so fully chron- 
icled by the local and city press, that we shall not 
repeat it here. Over one thousand invited guests 
shared the liberality of the several Railroad companies 
from Louisville, Cincinnati, Indianopolis and Terra 
Haute, to Niagara Falls and back, including a passage 
on the steamer “ Queen of the West” from Cleveland 
to Buffalo, in which they were carried, fed, cared for, 
and returned to their homes, at the expense of their 
hosts, without anxiety or accident. 

This excursion afforded us an opportunity to make 
many acquaintances among the gentlemen of the 
press, whom we have before only known by reputation, 
and also to review a tract of country which we have 
not seen for the last seventeen years. Of Niagara 
we shall say nothing ; Srtencs, is best descriptive of 
this world’s wonder, like the mute adoration of the 
old Rabbins, when in the service of the synagogue they 
came upon the unspoken name of JeHovan. 

The farmers between Niagara and Buffalo were in 
the midst of their haying and wheat harvest, which is 
three weeks later than in central Ohio. That portion 
of Erie county through which we passed did not look 
very flourishing; through Chautauque county, the crops 
are looking rather better than on the Western Reserve. 
From Westfield to Pennsylvania State line,is a very 
beautiful and fertile tract of country ; as well as from 
Erie westward to the hemlock swamps, near the Ohio 
State line. From Conneaut westward the road trav- 
erses the well cultivated and fertile slopes of North 
Ridge, which we have so often admired years ago, 
when we were accustomed to thread our way in those 
parts, with the “black pony,” of which our friend 
Frencu, of Ashtabula, some where makes mention. 





PREMIUMS ON WORKING OXEN. 

At most of the agricultural fairs which we have at- 
tended, the practice has been in awarding premiums 
on ox teams, to judge of the cattle by their build, and 
the evennes, with which they were matched. These 
are two important points, but there is another which 
together with the necessary power, constitutes their 
chief excellence,—this is, their right education for 
business. No premium should be awarded for working 
oxen, however handsome and well matched they may 
be, unless they have the will and the ability to perform 
the full measure of the duty of oxen. They should 
be tested as we test Reaping Machines—by actual 
service. 

We saw in Litchfield, Medina county, last fall, a 
farmer training four beautiful two year old Devon 
Steers. He had had them but a few days in training 
and it was surprising to see what p had been 
made in their education. When we entered the en- 
closure the animals were feeding at will in different 
directions ; the driver held in his hand the usual long 
driving stick and with this he designated one of the 
steers, and by a few motions called him to his side; then 
another was brought up beside the first, and the two 
marched around, without a yoke. These were next 
stationed in the middle of the yard and the other two 
made to perform the same evolutions, then the four 
were brought up in the usual order and after a few 
turns, still without yokes, were all brought abreast, or as 
we used to say in the service, by echelon movement, 
on right into line: they were also transposed so as to 
go on the near side or off side, before or behind, just 
as the driver chose, and all without bawling, whipping 
or swearing. 

We have seen things managed differently. When 
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just getting into our teens we were presented by our 
good father with a pair of sprightly two year olds, 
which, upon a rainy day in June we essayed to re- 
duce to service. But the steers not liking to surren- 
der their inalienable rights, obliged us, (i. e. two 
men and three boys,) to chase them the best part of 
a forenoon with all manner of cudgels and hoop-poles, 
before we could get a yoke upon their unwilling necks; 
and in this demonstration of the moral suasion of the 
rod, my best bullock suffered the loss. of an eye; and 
what ever they might have thought of us before, it 
was evident that even in their philosophy 
An ox convinced against his will 
is of the same opinion still, 

for no sooner had we laid down the bars, than my 
sulky captives broke for the middle of a fifty acre lot, 
and at the end of the first forty rods brought up, while 
under full headway, against an oak tree, which broke 
the yoke and knocked one of my pets so flat that he 
did not get upon his feet again that day. We do not 
feel now like recommending this way of breaking 
steers—it breaks them too much! 

A “Glenburn Farmer,” in the Bango: Whig, makes 
some sensible observations on this topic, with which 


| we close these remarks :—Ep. O. Cutt. 


“1 would suggest that at the next trial of oxen at 
the Society’s Show, it would be upon a judiciously 
loaded cart, and that the exercise should consist of 
drawing, turning,and backing. What the public want 
in regard to working oxen, is an exhibition of the best 
trained cattle for farm purposes. Nor is thisall. We 
want to see the man who trained them,and his manner 
of doing it. We wantan exhibition of good teamsters 
as well as good teams ; for very much of the merit of 
a yoke or team of cattle belongs to the teamsters. 
And instead of giving all the premiums to good oxen, 
one-half at least should go to good drivers. No driver, 
however, should receive a premium for himself or 
exen, however good they may be, who uses profane 
language during the exhibition. A rule of this kind 
would have changed the direction of more than one 
premium at the late trial. 

“ Good teamsters are worth from five to ten dollars 
a month more than poor ones; and yet, with this dif- 
ference in price, it is very easy to find a hundred, and 
I might say a thousand, poor ones for one good one. 
No man can be a good teamster who is not a gentle- 
man. He must be gentle, kind and careful. No good 
teamster will put his oxen to an unnecessary waste of 
strength, or to unnecessary pain, by the use of the 
goad-stick or brad.” 

Woot.—Since our last quotation wool has evidently 
declined from 2 to 3 cents @ tb. Most of the large 
operators having supplied themselves with the amount 
they wished to purchase at the high rates, consequently 
there are a large number of lots held by country mer- 
chants who are anxious to realize the same, and would 
sell at 40c for common to } blood; } to 4 do 42@45c; 
4 to #do45 @50c. Some extra lotsheld at 53c. The 
largest proportion of the wool has gone forward and is 
freely arriving- We have been shown a number of let- 
ters from merchants in the interior soliciting offers for 
their wool now on hand, from 10,000 to 15,000 Ibs, sta- 
ting that they are desirous of realizing, and asking for 
best offers, giving a description of the wool and amount 
held by them, and from these circumstances we are of 
the opinion that there isa large amount of wool yet in 
the hands of farmers and country dealers, which is yet 
to come into market.—Cleveland Plain Dealer, July 27. 





Omro Stare Farr. — We learn by the Dayton 
Journal that the ground for the next State Fair is 








all enclosed and the workmen are busy in putting up 
the inside fixtures 
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have nursed it, and defended it; you have had it for 
companionship as you wrote; it has brought remem- 
brance to you, and conveyed your kindest feelings to 
— | others; you remember it as a mother’s favorite: it 
Happy is the man that loves flowers! Happy even| speaks to you of your own childhood—that white rose 
if it be adulterated with vanity and strife. For hu-| bush that snowed in the corner by the door, or that 
man passions nestle in flowers too. Some have their| generous bush that blushed red in the garden with a 
zeal chiefly in borticultural competitions, or in the) thousand flowers, whose gorgeousness was among the 
ambitions of floral shows; others love them as curios- | first things that drew your childish eye, and which al- 
ities, and search for novelties, for “sports,” and mon-/ ways comes up before you when you speak of child- 
strosities. We have been led through costly collec-| hood. You remember, too, that your mother loved 
tions by men whose chief pleasure seemed to be in}them. As you walked to church she plucked off a 
the effect which their treasures produced on others, bud and gave you, which you carried, because you 
not on themselves. But there is a choice in vanities | were proud to do as she did; and you remember how, 
and ostentations. A contest of roses is better than | in the listening hour of sermon, her roses fell neglect- 
of horses. We had rather take a premium for the! ed on her lap—and how you slyly drew one and anoth- 
best tulip, dahlia, or ranunculous, than for the best) er of them; and how, when she came to, she looked 
shot. Of all fools, a floral fool deserves the eminence. | for them under her handkerchief, and on the floor, and 
But these aside, blessed be the man thatreally loves! then, spying the ill-repressed glee of your face, smiled 
flowers!—loves them for their own sakes, for their) such a look of love upon you, as made a rose forever 
beauty, for their associations, the joy they have given) after seem to you as if it smiled a mother’s smile. 
and always will give; so that, if there was not another! And soa dog rose, or the prairie rose, or the sweet 
creature on earth to admire or praise, he would just as} brier, that at evening fills the air with odor, greets 
much sit down among them as friends and compan-| you as dear and intimate friends. You almost wish to 
ions! But such men need no blessing of mine. They| get out, as you travel, and inquire after their health, 
are blessed of God! Did he not make the world for, and ask if they would send any message to their town 
such men! Are they not clearly the owners of the) friends. 
world, and the richest of all men? | Yet, these are not home flowers. You did not plant 
The end of art is to innoculate men with the love them. You have not watched their growth, plucked 
of nature. But those who have it in the natural way, away voracious worms, or nibbling bugs; and seen 
need no pictures or galleries. Spring is their design-| them in the same places year after year, children of 
er, and the whole year their artist. _you care and love. Around such there is an artificial 
He who only does not appreciate floral beauty is to Jife, an associational beauty, a fragrance and grace 


be pitied like any other man who is born imperfect.! for the affections, that no wild flowers can have. 
But men who contemptuously reject flowers as effemi- 


A DISCOURSE ON FLOWERS. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


| 
nate and unworthy of manhood, reveal their coarse-| 
ness. Were flowers fit to eat or drink, were they| 
stimulative of passions, or could they be gambled with | 
like stocks and public consciences, they would take 
them up just where finer minds would drop them— 
who love them as revelations of God’s sense of beau-| 
ty; as addressed to the taste, and to something finer! 
and deeper than taste, that power within us which 
spiritualizes matter, and communes with God through | 


It is a matter of often gratitude that this finest gift 
of Providence was the most profusely given. Flow- 
ers cannot be monopolized. The poor can have them 
as much as the rich. It does not require such an ed- 
ucation to love and appreciate them, as it would to 
admire a picture of Turner’s, or a statue of Thorwald- 
sen’s. And as they are messengers of affection, to- 
kens of remembrance, and presents of beauty, of 
universal acceptance, it is pleasant to think that, in 
them, all men recognize a brief brotherhood. It is 


his work. not impertinent to offer flowers to a stranger. The 


We love to fancy that a flower is the point of tran-| poorest child can proffer them to the richest. 
sition at which a material thing touches the immate-| A hundred persons turned together into a meadow 
rial: it is the sentient vegetable soul. We ascribe! of flowers would be drawn together in a transient 
dispositions to it; we treat it as we would an innocent) brotherhood. It is often affecting to see how service- 
child. A stem or root has no suggestion of life. A! able are flowers to the necessities of the poor. If 
leaf advances toward it; and some leaves are as fine! they bring their little floral gift to you, it cannot but 
Howes. "But fowers seem to smile; some have asad to expres tall as much av Sour You havo Dock, 
expression; some are pensive and diffident; others! or ont or services, ent = can render as you will. 
again, plain, honest and upright, like the broad-faced | The poor can give but little, and do but little; they 
sun-flowers and the hollyhock. We speak of them | spring from sincere gifte—were it not for flowers! 
as laughing, as gay and coquettish, as nodding and! And then, when death enters a poor man’shouse! It 
dancing. But no man of sensibility ever spoke of a! may be, the child was the only creature that loved the 
flower as he would of a fungus, a pebble or a sponge. | unbefriended father—really loved him: loved him ut- 
They are more life-like than many animals. We) terly; or it may be it is an only son, and his mother a 
commune with flowers, we go to them if we are glad | widow—who, in all his sickness felt the limitation of 
or sad; but a toad, a worm, an insect, we repel as if! poverty, and did what she could but not what she 
real life was not half so real as imaginary life. What! would, had there been wealth. "The coffin is pine. 
a pity they can utter no sound! A singing rose, a| The undertaker sold it with a jerk of indifference and 
whispering violet, a murmuring honey-suckle! Oh, | hate, lest he should lose the selling of a rosewood 
what a rare and exquisite miracle would these be. coffin, trimmed with splendid silver screws. The 

It is with flowers as with friends. Many may be! room is small. The attendant neighbors are few. 
loved, but few much loved. Wild honey-sucles in the | The shroud is coarse. Oh! the darling child was fit 
wood; laurel bushes in the very regality of blookiate | for whatever was excellent, and the heart aches to do 
very beautiful to you. But they are color and form! for him whatever could be done to speak love. But it 
only. They seem strangers to you. You have no takes money for fine linen; money for costly sepul- 
memories reposed in them. They bring back nothing ture. But flowers, thank God, the poorest may have 
from Time. They point to nothing to come. But a| So put white buds in the hair—and honey-dew and 
wild brier stands a deeper feeling. It is the country | mignionnette, and half-blown roses on the breast; if 
cousin of the rose, and that has been your pet. Yov it be in the spring, a few white violets will do; and 
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there is not a month till November, that will not give 
you something. But if it is winter, and you have no 
single pot of roses, then I fear your darling must be 
buried without a flower; for flowers cost money in the 
winter! 

And then, if you cannot give a stone to mark his 
burial place, a rose may stand there; and from it you 
may, every —— a bud for your bosom, as the 
child was broken off, from you. Andif it brings tears 
for the past, you will not see the flowers fade and 
come again, and fade and come again, year by year, 
and not learn a lesson of resurrection—when that 
which perished here shall revive again, never again to 
droop or die. 





It has often been to me a matter of great surprise 59 


that the large flowering, or, as they are generally call- 


ed, herbaceous calceolarias, are not more cultivated. fore part of September, and drawn thence to the pas- 
You may visit, in this neighborhood, a dozen gentle- tyre 


men’s gardens, and not see more than a dozen plants 


of this beautiful section of calceolarias, and those few | proves to be a profitable way of feeding corn to cattle. 
but miserable, half-starved, half-choked specimens, | 


which, for the credit of both the gardener and calceo-' 


laria, would be better on the rubbish heap. 

If you inquire the cause why they are not grown, 
ten out of twelve persons will confess “ that they are 
beautiful things;” but, says one, they are so subject to 
the green fly; another says they are so bad to winter 
—I invariably lose them at that season; a third says 
that they die as soon as they have done blooming; and 
one good gardener told me the other day, “If a person 
gets them to do well once in his life-time, he has had 
his share of good luck.” Now in answer to the first, 


are not geraniums, cinerarias, and a host of other! 


plants which these men “ grow respectably,” subject 
to the green fly? and will not the smoke of tobacco, 
with which he kills the fly attacking his geraniums, 
kill the fly which is on calceolariast As to their be- 
ing hard to winter, it is more fanciful than real. Ifa 
person attempt to keep the “old plants” it may be 


true; but if cuttings are struck in August or Septem- 


ber, and be potted in 4 inch pots in October, and kept 
in a cold frame until Christmas, then placed ona shelf 
in the green house “near the source of ventilation,” 
not kept too wet, not more than one in a hundred, if 
even that, will go off in winter. 


PropaGaTion.—Select a place shaded from the mid-| 
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day sun, say under a north wall or hedge (not under 


the drip of trees;) apread six inches of rough cinder | The wav-side cottage with its cool green wal! 
or coal ashes over the space requisite to hold the num-| 
ber you want, then put on six inches of the following 
compost:—leaf-mould, loam, and silver-sand, in equal) Shall we be always weepers, and so burn 
quantities; the whole passed through a fine sieve. | bli 

Let the rough be placed next to the ashes, and over all | The scorched stones or stumblings overturn, 
this put half an inch of silver-sand; water the whole; Nay, I do rather deem that road the best, 
place on the land lights to mark the places. Take ; . 
young shoots, as above-mentioned, in the beginning of | With wells where man and beast may drink their fill, 


September, prick them in the prepared bed, and place 


over them the glasses, keep them close, syringe them 


frequently, and not many will fail to grow. 


Time oF Portinc.—Pot the cuttings, when rooted, | dy 
in 4or 5 inch pots to winter in. In February give | itp, Spies the Bet woe, Ter 00 ae 
them a shift into 6 or 7 inch pots, and when the roots! Or shall the sweetness of our winter song 
reach the outside of this soil, put them into -their) 
blooming pots, say from 8 to 12 inch pots, according! New York, June 20, 1858. 


to the probabilities of the plant. 
Sorm.—For wintering, loam and leaf-mould, one 
part each, and half a part of sand; for February pot- 


: ™ preparatory to cooking them, the snails, bugs, worms, 
ee couriaibe enka mere <0 saa c., will come out and sink to the bottom, so that 


more dung.—Floricultural Cabinet. 


Tn whatever shape evil comes, we are apt to ex- 
claim, with Hamlet, “ Take any shape but that!” 
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WHEAT RAISING IN DELAWARE COUNTY. 


The best method of raising wheat in this portion of 
the State of Ohio, is to break a clover sod in the fore 
part of August, and turn under a half growth of the 
clover; let it lie from 3 to 5 weeks, then harrow thor- 
oughly lengthwise of the furrow, and sow 1} bushel 
of seed to the acre, and harrow both ways; all done 
before the 20th of September. Harvest, from the 4th 
to 15th of July; average crop, 15 bushels; worth, this 
year, (December 29, 1851,) 50 cents. We have a sur- 
plus, and no foreign demand; therefore, a very low 
price. Soon after the wheat is harvested, the stubble 
\should be ploughed under 6 to 8 inches deep, and lie 
| till the following spring, when one light ploughing 
| will fit the ground for oats or corn. 
| Land thus prepared, and well tended, will average 

bushels of corn to the acre; and, where it is de- 
signed for fattening steers, it is cut and shocked in the 





ots altogether, and fed to cattle once’? day du- 
ring winter, which suffices for fodder and grain, and 


This land is next ploughed in the spring for oats. It 
is desirable to sow in March, if the land is dry. One 
ploughing is sufficient. Sow 2 bushels of seed to the 
acre, and harrow; then sow 4 quarts clover and 4 
quarts timothy seed, and harrow once more. This 
fits the land for pasture or mowing, in which state it 
is to remain 2 or 3 years before ploughing again. 
Land thus farmed, if well ploughed and thoroughly 
tilled, will improve for a succession of years. 

Oats will produce from 40 to 50 bushels to the acre; 
worth 16 to 20 cents; and are considered a very ex- 
hausting crop. 

We have here an article of winter barley, which 
should be sown and treated similar to winter wheat, 
and will be fit to harvest 10 days sooner; produces 40 
@50 bushels to the acre; weighs heavy, and sells 
readily at 1 cent P tb. It is considered a very pro- 
fitable crop.—N. Dustin, in Patent Office Report. 

prtiredupser a So bet re 


ENJOY. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


That the dear tranced pleasure of a night, 

Puts on her hood of thorns at break of day, 
Passing the cornfields, and the hedges gay 

With honey-suckles, straight; her feet so white, 
Buried down deep in dust—aside from all 

The sweet birds making love-songs in the woods, 


Of moss against the sun—the fennel! buds, 
Fringing the hay-fields; all of us do know; 
And yet for that we are not always blest, 


Our dainty bedies, blacking with our tears 
And making double measurements of woe? 
Which hath good inns beside—which oftenest cheers, 


Nor stint belated travelers one whit, 
Where all the house is with white candles Jit 

When day burns down, and where the housewife still 
| Hath some red earthen pot of marigolds 
That look like sunshine when the withered wolds 


if human needs have human comforting? 


Keep the green April buds from blossoming? 
[Cincinnati Commercial. 


nad TES cere ox 
Satt Your Cassace.—If some common salt be 
put into water, when washing cabbages or greens, 










they need not be boiled with the vegetables. It is 
impossible to wash out, except the cabbage be taken 

to pieces, and people generally like to have this vege- 
table served up whole. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL BY THE EDITRESS. 


THE OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RIVERS—THEIR SCENERY 
AND IMPORTANT PORTS—ST. LOUIS, AND COUNTRY 
ROUND ABOUT — VISIT TO MRS. GAGE. 


Our passage from New Albany to St. Louis occupi- 
ed a little more than three days. Much of this time 
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The banks, as we neared Cape Girardeau, became 
more abrupt and rocky, and from this point till night 
closed round us, the scenery was very fine. “Cornice 
Rocks” rise perpendicularly to a great height, worn 
into regular shapes, which are curious and beautiful, 
and here we had a very fine view of the broad and 
noble river with its numerous windings and beautiful 
green islands, the willows bending to the water and 
entirely concealing the low banks, while here and 
there the rocks reared their noble fronts as if to defy 
the action of the current upon them. A little beyond 


we were on deck watching the ever varying panorama. this, the shores were precipitous and worn into regu- 


The Ohio river was unusually low, and the channel 
was so constantly changing by the action of the cur- 
rent upon the loose, sandy bottom, that the most skill- 
ful piloting could not always prevent grounding. We 
spent twelve hours on the Rolla bar, between Evans- 
ville and Paducah, besides grounding temporarily two 
or three other times. We also passed numerous other 
vessels fast aground, and were much interested in 
watching the ingenuity and patient exertion displayed 
by our own and other boatmen in working over these 
sand bars. 

Sometimes they succeeded in backing off with re- 
versed engines, aided by pushing on the bank with 
poles. At other times a heavy » Rast was used; a 
spar or large timber being set against the ground, 
when by means of strong tackle and power applied to 
the capstan, the prow of the boat is elevated above 
the bar, and a full head of steam will then either take 
the vessel over in safety, or remove it backward to 
seek a better channel. While our boatmen were per- 
forming this feat at the Rolla bar, the great timber 
suddenly broke, a portion falling on the deck, and as 
it was supposed, fracturing the skull of one of the 
men, though the injury was soon found to be less se- 
vere, and he recovered. When these means fail to 
move the boat, the freight is removed to a lighter, or 
one of the steam tugs that usually hover near these 
shoals, is employed to drag it over. 

The scenery of this part of the river is quite simi- 
lar to that previously described above Louisville, and 
is very beautiful. ‘Towns and villages are numerous, 
and at most of them the vessel touched for exchange 
of passengers and freight. Among these, CANNELTON, 
Indiana, was the first of importance. Coal and iron 
are both abundant, and manufactories extensive here. 
One of these turns out 5,000,000 yards of sheeting 
annually. Thig must hereafter become a place of 
great importance. 

Evansvitte, Indiana, with a population of about 
10,000, is rapidly increasing in population and com- 
mercial importance, and is taking its place among the 
first cities of the State. It presents a fine appearance 
from the river. 

Papvucanu, at the confluence of the Tennessee and 
Ohio rivers, is the shipping point of a large inland 
trade, and is becoming an important commercial town. 

The Mrsstssrerrt river we had not expected to find 
as clear and limpid as the Ohio, but were unprepared 
to find it quite so dense. The amount of earth con- 
tained in it must be enormous, yet all around us drink of 
it with evident relish, while descanting upon its health- 
giving properties and rich sweet taste, owing to the 
presence of magnesia and other ingredients. 

The scenery on this river we found very different 
from that we had been admiring—the river at times 
bore upon its current a large amount of brushwood, 
while snags or logs with one end fixed in the bottom, 
spoke of peril to the unwary. The banks were low 
and level—mostly made ground, covered with a dense 
growth of cotton-wood. But the peculiar features of 
this river are, the washing away of the banks, and the 
number of its islands just above the water’s edge, and 
covered with a rich, green verdure. 


| 





| 





lar abutments of great size, while “Grand Tower,” a 
large circular rock in the river, rose smooth and bare 
to a great height above the water, which dashed all 
around its base. The whole resembled a huge fortifi- 
cation. These rocky bluffs continued for a long dis- 
tance. 

Care Grrarpeav, Missouri, has a beautiful location 
on the sloping bluffs of the river, and is built up quite 
tastefully. The place is noted as the seat of Saint 
Mary’s Cotiece. Its numerous schools, too, bear so 
high a reputation, that, though — are Catholic, ma- 
ny Protestants send their children here to be educated, 
scarcely aware, as it seems to us, of the extent to 
which these pupils afterward retain the religion in 
which they have been educated. The population is 
1,700. 

Cuester, Illinois, has a population of 800, with a 
large and increasing commerce, and is a beautiful 


| town. 


We reached Sr. Louis at daybreak, but found the 
city so level, we could see little from the boat except 
the range of noble warehouses on the broad levee, 
and the long, long lines of steamboats in the river. 
Judge Gacz met us on the landing, and we were soon 
warmly greeted by Aunt Fanny and her two daughters 
PB neg, gy who had already won our esteem and 
love. e found Mrs. Gace and her large family 
pleasantly situated in the upper part of the city,(their 
friends will find them on Twelfth street, second door 
from Chestnut,) and appearing as much at home as 
though born and bred in St. Louis. 

Mrs. Gace’s “ pocket greenery” we found in flour- 
ishing condition, for love had watched over and tended 
it, and the bright pansies, verbenas, roses, and other 
flowers seemed determined to show their gratitude to 
the utmost. One or two of Mrs. Gace’s family we 
found suffering somewhat from the change of climate 
and of water, and pining a little for the old home, but 
when acclimated and more generally acquainted, we 
think they will find it a pleasant home as well as a 
field for usefulness. We enjoyed their hospitality for 
a number of days and shall long remember our plea- 
sant visit to Aunt Fanny’s well regulated household. 

We knew St. Louis had a population of about 100,- 
000, and yet we were surprised to find so great a com- 
mercial mart, so far westward. Its location is an 
important one, and its commerce enormous. 99 out 
of every 100 of the business men of the city, we were 
assured, were here simply because wealth could here 
be amassed rapidly, intending to remove elsewhere 
with their families as soon as their fortunes were 
made. St. Louis is not considered very healthy, though 
more so than much of the surrounding country. The 
buildings through the greater part of the city are sub- 
stantial, and display quite an architectural taste. 

Among our pleasant excursions into the suburbs, 
we must mention one to Capt. Bissei1’s, who has a 
charming home on a bluff overlooking the river. 
Beautiful natural groves, orchards and ornamental 
trees and shrubs, adorn the slopes around the dwelling, 
as also a large and carefully tended Sone aren. 
from which our hostess, the accomplished daughter of 
Capt. B., gathered for us a large and beautiful boquet, 
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while her father selected from his trees some of the 
earliest ripe apples of the season. 

The new Cemetery, six miles from the city, is most 
appropriate for the purpose—beautiful by nature, and 
rendered more so by art; and t but 18 months 
old, it is considerably filled, (mostly by mounds,) and 
has many beautiful monuments. Nearly the whole 
distance from the Cemetery to the city we passed on 
the one side a succession of large and finely rounded 
knolls, wooded without underbrush, and most of them 
crowned with a fine residence and elegant surround- 
ings; on the other side, good houses and large yards, 
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shrubberies and gardens on a level. 

A novel feature in the surface of the country, back 
from St. Louis, is its “sink holes,” scores of which we | 
saw in a few hours’ drive. These are natural basins, | 
nearly circular, usually several rods in diameter at the | 
top, and filled with water a part of the year. They 
have no outlet apparent, but are supposed to have an| 
underground connection with the Missisrippi. Cattle 
and horses which descend to drink, ©/ve» sink in the | 
swampy bottom, and are never agaia found; and hu-| 
man lives are occasionally lost in them. They are) 
looked upon with great dread, and in some parts are 
so numerous as to form quite an obstacle in the way 
of clearing the lands. 

While enjoying a pleasant visit at Mr. Sicerson’s, 
a large nursery and fruit-growing establishment, of 
which there is some account in the other department 
of the Cultivator, we had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. 
AnzoTt, who edits a portion of the Valley Farmer, in 
an able and interesting manner. She is especially 
interested in the cause of female education and fe- 
male physicians. Yours, ever, J.C. B. 

St. Louis, June, 1853. 





LETTER FROM MRS. GAGE. 
A CHAPTER FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY. 





Dear Cuttivator Cousins:—While all the world, 
of St. Louis, ‘‘and the rest of mankind,” are celebra-| 
ting the Glorious Fourth, in all sorts of ways — 
human ingenuity can devise, I feel very much like 
giving you a Fourth of July talk, about a good many 
things: Ist. Your kind Editor and Lady have been 
here, and made me a visit of a few days. They were 
not well; though I think better when they left, than 
at their coming. Ah! how it made my heart throb 
with pleasure, not only to feel that I was not out of 
the way of all my old friends, but to have a practical | 
demonstration of that fact, by seeing two of their 
number in our midst; and if any of the rest of you 
should choose to take a trip to the Falls of St. An- 
thony, or any where else that may lead you up thus 
far, on the great “ Father of Waters,” please remem- 
ber, there is a latch-string out on Twelfth Street, two 
doors north of Chestnut, in what is called Lucas Row. 
There are no “ Liquors of the best quality” kept there, 
as at a hundred other places in the city, but a slice of 
bread and butter and a glass of Mississippi water are 
constantly on hand. Well now, this must be inde- 
pendence, to be sure, _ way my pen makes 
free: I was going to to you about the coming 
State Fair, andthe Temperance cause in Ohio. How 
fares the first? Are you all going? Is there as much 
spirit as ever in the State? Are you— 

Urging on the dull ones, 
Spurring on the lazy— 
Cheering up the fainting, 
And holding back the crazy, 
just as you should! Women may do a mi work 
eo Aa of Agriculture, if they will. 5 Bir) if 
women are drones in the great hive of improvement 











and progress, they may depend there will not be much 
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honey laid up for the future. You must keep up the 
spirit and the men will do the work—that is, the heavy 
work; and if they find you are in earnest, they will 
feel the excitement creeping through their veins, as 
surely as a man would feel the stimulating effect of 
a glass of Loncworrn’s sparkling Catawba—(not the 
same kind, I hope). 

Speaking of the sparkling Catawba, what are you 
doing for the Temperance cause this summer! * * * 
Every where I go here I see the brand, “Ohio Whisky,” 
glaring out upon me, and my cheek burns with shame, 
and my heart aches with sorrow, that the teeming val- 
leys of the Miami, and the rich fields of the Scioto, 
the grand bottoms of the Ohio, and the hills of the 
interior, should be tortured to produce their heavy 
crops of corn, only to be turned by the ingenuity of 
man into the waters of woe, and sent out broadcast 
over the earth, to bring sorrow and tribulation to the 
hearts and homes of the weak and the wavering. 
Men say that “ women rule the land.” If they do, or 
if they can, you have a mighty work before you. Up, 
then, and to duty, and faint not, weary not, till you 
have stayed that great moral and physical pestilence, 
which is pouring out like a flood from Ohio, day by 
day, to destroy the nation. Think of the life of one 
poor wife and mother, doomed to a bondage with a 
drunkard, and then remember the thousands thet must 
be made wretched, by a distilery that rolls out its 120 
barrels #@ day of the accursed stuff. 

Up, up to duty! You ean redeem Ohio, if you will 
but join hands in the noble work. Remember, every 
blow you strike for Temperance, falls in behalf of the 
more than widow, and the more than orphan. The 


| cause of Temperance is the cause of Universal Be- 


nevolence and Christianity. 


St. Louis, July 4, 1853. Frances D. Gaer. 





CHILDREN’S WORK FOR RAINY DAYS. 
NUMBER IV. 


COLLECTING GRASSES—MODELLING IN CLAY. 


Dear Cuitpren:—I fear you will think I have quite 
forgotten my promise to look after your amusement— 
but it is not so. The truth is, we have not had many 
rainy days this summer, and I bave had to make fair 
weather, if possible, out of these. 

You see we have not got our new house so far com- 

pleted as to take up our residence in it, and the work- 
men have needed care, and there were so many straw- 
berries to be picked and eaten too, (how I wish some 
of you could have been here to take a nice dish of 
them, with sugar and cream,) and there are so many 
flowers, whose acquaintance we wish to make, that I 
have found less time to chat with you than I like. . But 
in a few weeks the hurry will be over, and the incon- 
venience of log cabin life will be exchanged for more 
“roomy ” quarters, and then our old friends will find 
that we have not been quite so forgetful as we seemed 
to be. 
But now for our chapter on modelling—no, stop a 
moment—we must tell you what a great pleasure we 
have just enjoyed, and what a radiance it has left be- 
hind. 


Last Monday, just as we were in the midst of our 
washing, who should drop into our litle cabin at Hazle- 
bank, but our long cherished friends, the Editor and 
Editress of the Cultivator. We always love to greet 
our friends, but all do not bring and leave behind such 
sources of pleasure. 

Could you know, my dear young friends, the wealth 
of soul they enjoy in the rich cultivation of their in- 
tellectual powers, you would not waste a single op- 
portunity to improve your minds, more than you would 
throw away golden treasures. All the time they have 
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been journeying, they have made every new object a| modelling, which so universally develops itself, must 
subject of study. Not a rare flower that they have indicate the universality of genius, or at least a taste 
have not analyzed; not a curious specimen of rock or| for sculpture, and might often, by early care on the 
a fossi! remain that they have not classified. part of a mother, be so developed that our country 

As soon as they were rested, they were looking for| should no longer be accounted poor in works of Art. 
new specimens of grasses, to add to that boquet that! Miss Hosmer, who is now in Rome, has shown by 
was so highly appreciated at the State Fair last| her skill, that this most difficult of all arts, is not be- 
fall, and our children at once took up the idea, and in| yond the grasp of woman. In the Palace of Ver- 
three or four days they have gathered twenty-seven) sailles is a beautitully wrought statue of Joan or Arc, 
varieties; and the pleasure of arranging and compar- | executed by a French Princess. 
ing one species with another has amounted to an ab-| The first materials for the commencement of mod- 
solute enthusiasm. “O, mother! mother!” they often | elling, cost less than a small outfit for painting in 
exclaim, “ we never thought of finding out that grass| water colors. A little modeller’s clay, and a couple 
was so beautiful.” | of wooden stillettoes are all that the first essays will 

Heaven’s richest blessings are those who thus every require. One of the stillettoes should be straight, the 
where scatter thoughts of goodness and beauty. All) other a little curved; both should be smooth and sharp. 
the year our hearts will be fresher for this visit, and) The directions given me by an experienced teacher, 
our appreciation of the sources of happiness around | in Newcastle on Tyne, England, were as follows: 
us higher; and because they are so this year, they will, Take the clay and wet and mix till it is of about 
be so the next, and so on to the end of time. the consistency of putty—then, if the object to be 

“And it may be that all which lends moulded is small, take a smooth board and wet it, 
The soul an upward impulse here, place upon it a mass of the prepared clay, and with 
dy dpa pag meg no | your fingers and the stillettoes, proceed to give it the 
Through eroven whale Weibel never fell | desired form, always having the copy before — 
The simple flowers of earth may twine, Never let it get dry till the last touch is given. To 
And draughts from childhood’s simple well prevent this, cover it with a wet cloth whenever you 
Biend with the angel-tasted wine.” Jay it aside even for a short time. When completed, 

Nature is full of beauties, and we have only to so far as modelling is concerned, let it dry slowly by 
study and copy her works to have our souls filled with exposure tothe air, and then bake it till heated through 
the conceptions of the beautiful. in a very hot oven. 

This is why I have urged you to study the anatomy, J saw the works of several beginners, in various 
of every thing that you wish to copy. No one can| stages, as well as those of the more advanced; and 
succeed in the simplest department of Art without) the teacher informed me that all the work was execu- 
some knowledge of this kind. An idea is often beau- ted in the manner above described. Very simple ob- 
tiful, but for want of this elementary knowledge the | jects are first copied, and they work at these till they 
execution is most imperfect. Those of you who have can copy the pattern, and then they undertake some- 
entered the back court of the Penitentiary of Ohio, thing more intricate, rising till they can copy that 
will remember a \ittle basin or .pool.of water, in the most intricate of all creations, the human form. 
margin of which stands a statue. The design was Ornaments of various kinds can thus be furnished 
truly beautiful, but the untaught artist had not studied| for the adornment of home. Curious vases, stands 
anatomy, so there is no life in the form, no swelling for flowers, statuettes and statues that would add a 
of the muscles, no seeming vitality visible. Had that) double charm to home, all furnished at less expense 
artist been taught in early boyhood to study the form) than the annual cost of tobacco chewing, or even oc- 
of every object with reference to its anatomical struc-| casional brandy drinking. 
ture, he would have produced a work that would have _In the halls of some tastefully:furnished mansions, 
rendered his name immortal. | I saw beautiful statues hold the night lamp in the 

In attempting to model, this is a first consideration: | hand in the place of the candlebras, and by day they 
so I have called your attention to it, though I know! were equally ornamental. 
full well you will have taken many a lesson before Some of the finest specimens of Cabinet work, 
this that | am now trying to impart. overlaid with gilding, and even set with gems, are 

I hardly believe there is among you a country boy| now formed from this material. Moulds are carefully 
or girl, of six years old and upwards, that has not pil-| prepared and filled with the plaster, and when cooled 
fered a bit of dough to mould into an image of some it is taken out and ornamented as desired, such as 
living thing, and no gingerbread has been half so| work tables and screens. Glass is sometimes her- 
sweet as that cut into horses and elephants and boys) metrically sealed upon the top of these, and the rich- 


and girls, for your especial pleasure. | est effects produced either by painting or underlayin 
Then when you have been driven away from the | imitations of gems in glass. F = 


baking, with a strict injunction not to touch the dough 





again, you have taken refuge in the sand, and, alas! 
for pinafores and fingers! no mason was ever more 
thoroughly daubed from head to foot, than you have 
been with the yellow mortar made by pouring water 
into the bed of sand. 

I remember well the mills in which we used to grind 
plaster for modelling when I was a “ wee thing,” a 
place in the turf through which with a stick we forced 
the sand till it was completely pulverized. Some of 
this we called flour, and made it into cakes, and some | 
we called plaster, and moulded it into marbles and 
images. My last baking of sand cakes was interrupt- 
ed by my mother, who called me to the honor of quill- 
ing yarn for her to weave, and I was so much exalted 
by finding myself so useful that I never returned to it 

ain. 
se But it has often occurred to me that this love of 





But as I before said, first study form. No matter 
how simple the object; see to it that you imitate e 
line that nature has carved. Then, and not till then, 
may you hope to succeed as artists. 

Yours, affectionately, 


H. M. T. C. 
Hazle Bank Cabin, July, 1853. 





Dautia FROM Seep.—Many who cultivate dahlias 
are not aware of the ease with which the plant may 
be obtained from the seed. This may be gathered in 
sufficient quantities at the season of the year from al- 
most any plant which has blossomed freely during the 
summer. If sown in the spring in a rich, warm soil, 
with a southern exposure, they will, without any extra 
cate, produce plants which will blossom abundantly 
daring the same season. The practice of keeping the 
tubers through the winter is quite unnecessary, exce 
for the preservation of choice varieties. Those Obs 
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tained from the seed will commence blossoming some- 
what later in the season than the others, but early 
enough to mature seed, while the varieties which can 
be thus secured are almost endless.—Southern Cult. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
UTILITY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


Utility and beauty seem to be blended in the opera- 
tions of Nature, and the varied gifts of our Creator 
seem designed, not merely to minister to the wants of 
mankind, but to please the eye and elevate the soul, 
by the appreciation of The Beautiful. This universal 
spirit which pervades all things, and greets us every 
where with a smile of welcome, causing us to feel a 
sort of mental companionship with the Totty tree and 
the simple flower, to hear a voice in the gushing rill 
and wandering zephyr, to see a world of beauty in the 
ever-changing drapery of the summer sky, a sublimity 
in the starry canopy of night, and to recognize the 
presence of the Invisrsxe in all the works of His hand, 
is to the sensitive, reflecting mind, a source of the 
purest and noblest enjoyment. 

But man, ever seeking for gain as the chief good, 
seems to have lost sight of this union of the useful 
and the agreeable, to have “ put asunder,” in many 
instances, “what Gop has joined.” Had this cold, 
mercenary spirit prevailed in the Creation, we should 
have had timber, but where would have been giory 
and beauty of our woddland scenery! We should 
have had provision, but not the grace and loveliness of 
the waving grain and rustling corn. A shapeless mass 
of utilities, without form or comeliness, would befit a 
world designed exclusively for the brute creation. But 
should man, gifted as he is with intelligence and ca- 
pacities of a higher order, look with a “ brute uncon- 
scious gaze” upon the marks of wisdom and design 
displayed in the works of his Creator, or fail to diseo- 
ver the poetry of Nature which is traced in characters 
of living beauty on all that He has made! Instead 
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and throw a halo of glory around life’s darkest scene. 
Beauty was given not merely to gratify the eye, but 
to refine and elevate the soul. In this consists its 
real practical utility, which though it may not be mea- 
sured by its equivalent in gold, is of far more value 
than gold itself. It was but the beauty of a wild 
flower of the desert that inspired with new courage 
the disheartened traveler, and gave him energy to rise, 
and again pursue his weary, toilsome way, after he 
had thrown himself down in utter hopelessness, to die 
on the burning sand of the desert, alone and unpitied. 
And how often has the beauty of some fair scene in- 
spired with hope and courage other sorrowing ones of 
the earth, giving them energy to surmount the difficul- 
ties with which they are surrounded, and enabled 
them ultimately to triumph over every obstacle. 
Cherry Valley, Ashtabula Co.,O. C. R. C¥¥**, 





Agricultural Implement Manufactory, 
Corner of Carolina and Third Streets, 
Burraco, N. Y. 





PITTS’ PATENT SEPARATOR, 


IMPROVED DOUBLE PINION HORSE POWER 
PITTS’ CORN AND COB MILLS, &c. 


HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, Tarar since the exten- 

sion of the Patent Right on my Machine, for threshing and clean- 
ing grain, I have removed to Buffalo, N. Y.. where I have perma- 
nently located and erected a large establishment for the future 
manufacture of the above Machines. 

The Separator has been enlarged, improved, and rendered more 
permanent and durable in all its parts, while the Horse Power for 
strength, ease, durability and cheapness of repair, is not surpassed 
by any in the United States. This Power is warranted to stand the 





of crushing a love for the beautiful, which is strong 
and ardent in the child, until chilled by the spirit of 
ambition and worldliness, let it be cultivated, that it 
may grow and strengthen, assured that in after-life it 
will prove a never-failing source of gratification, of 
which even the poorest cannot be deprived. 

Our common school houses, which now appear so 
uninviting and cheerless, that the young admirer of 
Nature is often led to play truant, that he may enjoy the 
pleasure of musing trees and flowers and listening to 
the mysterious harmonies of sighing winds and danc- 
ing leaves, should be surrounded with flowers, shade 
and shrubbery. Let them stand apart from the dusty 
wayside, separated from it by a neat enclosure, and 
free from the depredation of swine and other intruders. 
Let the maple and elm mingle their graceful foliage 
with the locust and willow, to shield the school room 
from the scorching of the noontide sun, and the 
rose and lilac cast their rich odors on every passing 
breeze. Let the walks be adorned with lilies of vari- 
ous kinds, with the iris and tulip and other hardy flow- 
ers which require but trifling care. Let the jasmine 
and eglantine twine gracefully around the windows, 
the morning-glory and woodbine look in through the 
open casement, and the trumpet-creeper hang its gay 
festoons about the “ivied porch.” ‘Tutored among 
things fair and beautiful, and surrounded by their gen- 
tle influences, our youth would acquire habits of neat- 
ness and order. and possess a purity of thought and 
refinement of manner seldom found among the child- 
ren of our common schools. Nor would this influence 
end with school days, or lose its force when the duties 
and cares of life call them forth to action, to toil or 
suffer as their lot may be. It will linger with them 
still, cheer them at their labor, brighten every care, 





full strength of eight horses—also, to give as much effective or 
useful power when driven by one or two horses as any other Horse 
Power, whether constructed on the endless chain or lever princi- 
ple. It was put on trial at the great exhibition of Horse Powers 
and Threshing Machines at Geneva, July last, (1852,) where it re- 
ceived the New York State Agricultural Seciety’s first premium 
“for the best Horse Power for general purposes.” The Separator 
at the same trial also received the Society’s first premium. 

My Machines will thresh and clean from three to five hundred 
bushels of wheat ® day, and other grain in proportion. 

Two hundred of the above Machines are for sale at the Agricul- 
tural Works of the subscriber in this city, all warranted to bea 
better article than can be purchased at any other shop, and if they 
do not on trial prove to be so, I will take them off the hands of the 
purchasers at the price they may pay me for them. 

I further notify all persons who are pure!.asing Horse Powers and 
Separators, to be used in California or Oregon, that I will hoid them 
accountable for any infringements of the rights seeured to me by 
Letters Patent in the above Machines, as 1 am manufacturing a 
Horse Power and Separator expressly designed for that section. 

All orders for the above Machines hereafter addressed to Jonn A. 
Pitts, Buffalo, N. Y., will receive prompt attention. 

A full supply of the above Machines constantly on hand and for 
sale at my factory in Springfield, Ohio. JOHN A. PITTS, 

June 1, 1853. Buffalo, N. Y. 





URSERY CATALOGUES. — The subscribers 
have just issued from the press a new WHOLESALE CATA- 
LOGUE, OR TRADE LIST OF NURSERY ARTICLES; which 
will be forwarded gratis to all applications (post paid) containing a 


Penn: atau A to the postage on the same. 
In eas the following New Catalogues, which will be ready for 
delivery very soon: 


No.1. A general descriptive Catalogue, combining Nos. 2, 3and 
4, in one volume, making one of the most useful books of informa- 
tion to the Farmer and 


ateur. 

No.2. A new general descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees. 

No. 3. A new descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Flowering Plants, &c. 

No. 4. A descriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Verbenas, Chrisan- 
themums, Geraniums, Fuschias, Bedding out and Green House 
MTP" All the abo Catal furnished gratis, to post 

ve Catalogues furnis gratis, to in, 
applicants, who enclose for No. 1 a Letter Stamp, and for Now. 2, 7 
and 4, Two Penny Stamps each. 
THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO., 
Syracuse Nurseries, Syracuse, N. Y. 
August 1, 1853.-3tt 


it-Grower, as well as to the Floral Am- 
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THE MARKETS. 

Onto CuLtivaTor Orrice, July 28, 1853. 
Market prices for most kinds of produce at this time, are only re- 
_ liable for the date of the transactions. Expectation is apt to be too 
sanguine, and holders are liable to loose more by refusing fair 
offers than they can gain by holding on for extraordinary prices, 
taking into account the risks and expense of storage. We feel 
quite sure that in the main, prices will not vary much from late 
quotations for some time to come, in view of the present supply 
and the prospective demand. 


New York, July 25.—Sales of 7,500 bbls. Flour at $5@5,12 for 
Ohio. The steamer’s news had an unfavorable effect on the mar- 
ket, and State and Ohio declined 64%c ® bbl. Southern is firm at 
$5,37@5,62. The market for Wheat is unsettled ; sales of 14,000 
bush at $1,27 for White Western, and $1,33 for Genessee. Sales 
of 30,000 bush Corn at 70@72c for mixed and yellow. Abort half 
of the Flour shipped to California since the Ist of December last 
has turned out sour. Even best brands, and with good crops of 
Wheat in California and Chili, shipments will, doubtiess, be very 
moderate ; but the demand for Europe is likely to exceed last year. 
Pork, Beef and Lard are firm at full prices. Butter 10@15 for Ohio. 
Cheese 6@8\. 

Crncrinnatt, July 28.—Flour selling in small lots at prices gene- 
rally below $3,80, but holders of good ing brands were mostly 
storing in —- to accepting the red rates. 

Grain—The quantity of eat offered has been so light that the 
business transacted has not been sufficient to establish a reliable 
quotation. For small lots 80c has been paid for Red, but millers 
are not offering over 75 for new. Corn scarce and prices have far- 
ther advanced, we now quote mixed and yellow firm at 55@56c 
bush, without packages, while some holders have advanced their 
figures to 60c; and in the small way it is selling at 65c. Oats have 
been dull of sale at any thing over 40c. In-Barley we hear of ve 
little doing yet; s' sales were made store at 50c for old, 
and 55 for new. Rye is saleable at 67c. 

Butter and E The receipts of Butter continue quite light, 
but for the descriptions received by railway and wagons nothing 
over Itc is obtainable, and inferior sells at 9%10c, although the 
retail market is very poorly supplied and prime fresh qualities 
sell readily at 25@30c. We understand that Batter has been pur- 
chased in some sections of the interior on speculation at 12%c, but 
it is too early yet to buy for the purpose of holding over. Eggs 
sell to packers at 8c % doz. 

Hay—New vy by $12@14 P ton for loose ; and old $14@17. 

Hogs $4 per 100 gross. 


AMS FOR SALE.—I will sell 11 pure bred 

Spanish Murino Rams. They are good sized, well formed, 

fine stapled, heavy shearers; and 9 of them sired by my stock Ram 

VICTOR. Several of these were from ATwoop Ewes. Also, one 

6 French Ram. Price—generally $10; a superior +r ee 
. P. POND. 














Average ® Ram fleece this year, $3.99 
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Fr RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES FOR 
SALE.—40,000 Peach trees of one year’s growth on the bud; 
40,000 Apple; 5,000 standard cherries; 8,000 Dwarf Pears and Cher- 
ries, each containing all the most esteemed varieties, and of | 
; also, standard , Plums, Nectarines, Apricots, Almonds, 
Grapes, Raspberries, Currants, Strawberries, &c., é&c.; 100,000 
Seedling Silver Leaved Maples, of one year’s growth; 50,000 De- 
| ciduous and Evergreen Ornamental trees, of large size. 
| Persons resi at the South and West, sh send their orders 
| early. Catalogues, with prices annexed, will be sent to all appli- 
cants. Address, ISAAC PULLEN, 
August 1, 1853.-4m* Hightstown, New Jersey. 


OW READY.—THE 17TH EDITION (17,000 
COPIES) OF BROWN’S AMERICAN POULTRY YARD.— 
| The sale of SIXTEEN THOUSAND COPIES, alone, is sufficient 
evidence that it is DECIDEDLY THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
POULTRY BOOK IN THE COUNTRY. 
| Several reasons it is the best Book: t 
1. It was pre for the wants of the Public. 
2. It contains complete directions for Breeding, &c. 
3. It was not made to advertise Fowls for Sale. 
4. It was not made to please Neg Notions. : 
5. It was pre to show Fowl Breeders how they could raise 
— at a profit. ’ 
a a t is handsomely Illustrated with portraits of the best kind of 
ow. 


| 7. It has had many rivals and imitations, and the sale of all a 

| together, have not amounted to one-half the number of the AMER- 

| ICAN POULTRY YARD. 

| 8. Itis a practical and truthful book. 

| 9. It is printed on good paper in large 5 ; 

| 10. The price in paper, is only Seventy-five cents; in cloth, $1; 

| and will be sent free of postage to any part of the United States. 

| Address, Cc. M. SAXTON, 
Agsipatinses Book Publisher, 152 Fulton Street, N. Y. 

| August 1, 1853.-1tt 





ANSFIELD’S CLOVER-HULLING AND 
CLEANING MACHINE—Was awarded at the Ohio State 
| Fairs of 1850, 1851, and 1852, the First Premiums, Diplomas, and 
| Silver Medals. Warranted to hull and clean from 90 to 40 bushels 
¥ day, or from 2 to 5 bushels ne $95. 
anufactured and for sale by 
August 1, 1853.-3t* Ashland, Ohio. 


® hour. Cash price of Machi 
M. H. MANSFIEL 





DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 
T my Farm on Darby, four miles west of Circleville, 
Ihave for sale, one full blooded short-horn Durham Bull, 
three years old, and warranted. NELSON FRANKLIN. 
Near Circleville, Aug. 1, 1853.-2t* 


Ohio Cyltibaior for ($53. | 


TERMS—One DOLtaR PER YEAR. Four copies, ordered 
by one person, (they need not be to one address), THREE 
DoLvars; nine copies for Six DoLLaRs; and at the same 
rate (Sixty-Six AND Two-THirps Cents each, or three 
copies for Two Dotars), for any additional number— 
payments always in ADVANCE. 

All subscriptions must commence with the first number 
of a volume ; and back numbers of the current year will be 
sent to all new subscribers. 

Back Votumes can be furnished from the commence- 
ment—the full set of eight volumes, neatly bound in printed 
covers, with title page and index, for Fivz DoLuars; three 
volumes for Two DOLLARS) Of a single copy for SEVENTY- 
Five Cents. If to be sent by Mail, the postage is Twenty 
Cents per volume, pre-paid. 

PostTaGE Stamps may be remitted in payment for small 
sums. 

Subscribers desiring the address of theix j-apers changed, 
should state what Post Office it is to be cuanged from, as 
well as fo; and pay postage upon all letters written on their 
own business. 

MissinG NomBeErs will be sent to subscribers on notice 


bei ven, free of tage. 
— on BATEHAM & HARRIS, - 
Columbus, Ohio. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Advertisements suited to the character of this paper will be 
inserted on the terms following : 
For six lines or less, two insertions...... secccosoec Sl 00 
Longer advertisements, per hundred words, Ist time 1 00 
Do. foreach subsequent insertion...... 50 
Advertisements will be estimated to contain 12 words ip each 
line, including head lines, dater and signatures. No Adver- 
tisement will be allowed more than three insertions, except by 
special agreement, Suitable illustrative engravings, if furnish- 
ed free, will be inserted gratis in the body of the paper, with 





Ravenna, Portage county, O., August 1, 1853.-3t* 


such remarks as the editors may deem just. 











